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NOW  that  the  world-wide  stir  created  by  the  visit  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  India,  Burma  and  Afghanistan 
has  somewhat  abated,  it  might  be  useful  to  attempt 
again  a  sober  estimate  of  its  results  with  regard  to  the 
Eastern  countries  and  Britain. 

There  appeared  a  variety  of  such  estimates  in  the  West, 
ranging  from  extremely  negative  to  enthusiastic.  Probably 
Lindley  of  Newsweek  has  come  nearest  to  the  truth  when  he 
wrote  that  the  Soviet  tour  of  Asia  had  “  a  response  .  .  . 
favourable  on  the  whole.”  Many  Western  columnists 
argued  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Bulganin-Khrushchev 
journey,  the  Soviet  Union’s  stock  has  soared  high  in  the 
eyes  of  eastern  nations.  This  was  helped  considerably 
by  the  fact  that  the  USSR  was  the  first,  through  its  leaders, 
to  recognise  India  as  a  Great  Power.  Unfortunately, 
far  too  little  attention  is  paid  by  western  opinion  to  the 
I  other  side  of  the  coin  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  no  less 
importance. 

Indians  and  Burmese  frankly  admit  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  relations  with  Russia  is  likely  to  bring 
them  substantial  advantages.  They  stress  that  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Indo-Russian  trade  agreement,  trade 
between  the  two  countries  grew  four  times  as  against  the 
previous  year.  India  is  a  ready  buyer  of  capital  equipment 
essential  for  her  industrialisation,  from  the  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bhc.  What  is  of  particular  importance  for  India 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  Russians  do  not  insist  upon 
payments  to  be  made  in  hard  currencies  and  are  satisfied 
to  take  local  goods  in  compensation.  The  natural  Russian 
desire  to  secure  markets  in  under-developed  countries, 
discussed  in  The  Times  of  December  19,  is  undoubtedly 
coupled  with  a  definite  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
and  their  neighbours  in  the  Russian  market. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Indians  welcomed  the  Soviet 
leaders  with  the  words  ‘‘  Hindi — Russi  Bhai,  Bhai!” 
it  was  impossible  to  take  these  words  only  as  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  Russian  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  file¬ 
manufacturing  plant  and  for  the  offer  of  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  big  steel  works.  Of  great  significance  is  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  tour,  the  international 
importance  of  India  and  Burma  has  increased  considerably. 

These  countries  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
development  of  economic  relations  with  Russia  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  independence  and  sovereignty.  In  this  connect 


to 


tion,  they  stress  that  the  Russians  render  aid  without  any 
strings  attached  to  it,  in  particular  about  joining  military 
and  political  blocs,  which  are  regarded  in  the  majority  of 
Asian  countries  as  a  means  of  undermining  their  national 
independence.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  even  in  Pakistan 
which  until  recently  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
considered  as  a  mainstay  of  SEATO  and  METO,  opposition 
against  these  pacts  has  sharply  intensified.  Articles  carried 
in  the  semi-official  Pakistani  newspaper  Dawn  can  be  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  gravest  anxiety  over  the  fact  that  the 
support  of  a  policy  of  blocs  pursued  by  the  western  powers 
has  done  much  to  weaken  Pakistan’s  international  position. 

The  Indians  cannot  also  but  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  take  a  favourable  view  of  their  neutralist  course 
and  fully  support  the  ‘‘  Pancha  Shila.”  These  five  principles 
of  co-existence,  approved  in  almost  all  Asian  countries, 
are  beginning  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  policies.  At  present 
even  the  most  far-sighted  western  politicians  have  come 
to  regret  that  far  too  few  western  countries  have  announced 
their  support  of  these  principles  which  are,  as  the  Washington 
Star  put  it,  palatable  to  ‘‘  any  country  with  liberal  views.” 

The  strengthening  of  Indo-Russian  relations  is  particu¬ 
larly  striking  as  against  the  background  of  relations  between 
the  West  and  South-East  Asia.  Indeed,  it  is  paradoxical 
that  while  the  western  powers  render  aid  to  under-developed 
countries,  and  display  concern  for  their  defences  and  their 
consolidation,  the  effect  is  the  reverse;  Asian  criticism  of 
the  West  is  growing  in  intensity,  neutral  tendencies  are 
gaining  new  ground  and  Nehru’s  stock  has  never  stood  so 
high,  in  particular  due  to  his  accentuated  independent 
attitude  to  the  West. 

If  one  looks  at  things  as  they  are,  it  should  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  the  western  powers  may  have  been  too  hasty 
in  creating  SEATO  and  METO.  Already  certain  circles 
in  the  US  are  beginning  to  realise  this.  For  example,  in  its 
New  Year  issue,  the  New  York  Times  wondered  whether  the 
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late.  Certain  changes  have  had  to  be  made  in  the  style  and  the 
number  of  pages  reduced. 
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time  had  not  come  to  reassess  the  usefulness  of  SEATO  and 
the  Bagdad  Pact. 

Britain  is  in  two  minds  as  to  what  stand  should  be 
taken  on  neutralism.  The  logic  of  things  shows  that  to 
keep  her  position  in  Asia,  she  ought  to  support  the  neutralist 
course  of  India  and  her  neighbours.  Unpleasant  as  it  may 
be  for  those  politicians  who  live  by  old  ideals,  Britain  will 
have,  in  the  long  run,  to  support  the  “  Pancha  Shila.” 
The  earlier  this  is  done,  the  better. 

However,  British  policy  appears  to  stick  to  the  old  line. 
This  is  obvious,  for  instance,  from  the  fact  that  the  Foreign 
Office  has  taken  no  formal  stand  on  the  notorious  Dulles 
statement  on  Goa,  though  the  interests  of  a  full  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  at  stake  in  this  case.  There  was  no 
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formal  rebuff  in  a  reply  to  Dulles's  ill-fumcd  article  in  Life. 
This  sort  of  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
is  undoubtedly  doing  much  harm  to  British  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  Asian  opinion.  Furthermore  it  must  also  bt 
regretted  that  the  results  of  the  meeting  of  Sir  Anthony  and 
President  Eisenhower  seem  to  testify  that  the  “  old  line  ” 
will  be  followed.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  then  the  future 
holds  serious  failures  in  store  for  British  foreign  policy. 

European  problems,  and  the  German  question  in 
particular,  seem  to  be  pretty  hard  to  solve  in  the  near  future. 
But,  it  is  both  possible  and  urgent  to  seek  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  Asia  by  calling  upon  not  only  the  traditional 
Great  Powers,  but  also  the  new  Great  Powers  in  Asia— 
India  and  China — to  take  part  in  this  audacious  undertaking. 
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TIME  FOR  DECISION  IN  MALAYA 


The  agreement  with  the  British  Government  to 
grant  full  independence  to  Malaya  in  about  18 
months’  time  is  a  triumphant  achievement  for 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  and  the  Alliance  Party.  Any 
move  to  end  a  colonial  connection  must  be  welcometl 
as  a  step  forward,  and  in  the  framework  of  nationalist 
upsurge  in  Asia  it  is  well  that  the  transfer  of  power 
should  take  place  smoothly  and  by  agreement. 

Securing  a  promise  of  independence,  however,  was  a 
simple  task  beside  that  which  now  faces  the  Federation 
Government  in  formulating  a  programme  of  social  and 
economic  development  against  the  backgroimd  of  the 
Communist  revolt  from  the  jungles.  The  leaders  of  the 
United  Malays  National  Organisation  and  the  Malayan 
Chinese  Association  have  in  the  past  not  sufficiently  faced 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  Malaya.  The  notion 
has  become  widespread,  no  less  among  the  Alliance  than 
here  in  Britain,  that  “the  Emergency”  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  exists  because  a  number  of  dangerous  bandits  with 
Communist  convictions  are  terrorising  the  countryside. 
But  the  revolt  is  not  dacoity,  nor  is  it  carried  on  by  a 
disgruntled  mob  who  are  terrorising  for  the  sake  of  ter¬ 
rorising  and  killing  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it. 

Over  the  past  eight  years  the  number  in  the  jimgle 
has  remained  fairly  constant  in  spite  of  large  numbers 
killed  and  captured  by  British  forces  operating  against 
them.  This  surely  indicates  that  the  rebel  cause  has 
some  attraction  notwithstanding  the  privations.  And 
the  co-operation  of  the  villagers  with  the  rebels  has  not 
by  any  means  been  given  entirely  on  the  basis  of  threats. 
The  revolt  that  Chin  Peng  leads  is  symptomatic  of  a 
situation  which  does  exist  among  certain  sections  of  the 
people  in  Malaya.  This  situation  has  been  caused  through 
a  feeling  of  nationalistic  and  economic  discontent  of 
which  the  jungle  revolt  is  the  extreme  and  violent  ex¬ 
pression. 

Last  summer  the  people  gave  vent  to  this  feeling  by 
voting  overwhelmingly  for  the  Alliance  candidates  in 


the  elections  because  here  was  a  party  of  all  Malayan 
nationalities  that  could  take  the  lead  in  guiding  the 
people  towards  the  achievement  of  their  nationalistic 
aspirations.  The  reason  Chin  Peng  and  the  rebels  have 
responded  imfavourably  to  the  elected  authority  of  the 

Alliance  Government  and  refused  to  come  out  of  the 
jungle,  under  the  terms  offered  them,  is  because  a  factor 

exists  in  the  state  of  Malayan  affairs  out  of  which  the 
Communists  think  they  can  still  benefit.  Proper  study 
has  not  so  far  been  given  to  this  factor  which  is  that  in 
the  history  of  post-war  Asian  resurgence  Malaya  is  the 
only  country  (except  perhaps  for  Pakistan  where  the 
situation  is,  in  any  ca.se,  quite  different)  where  leader¬ 
ship  of  nationalist  feeling  and  movement  has  been  im¬ 
posed  from  the  top  by  a  party  of  “  upper  class,”  and 
to  some  extent  rich,  politicians. 

The  advantage  such  a  situation  gives  the  Communists 
is  not  fictitious.  At  the  moment  the  Alliance  Party  has 
no  broad  base  at  the  lower  levels.  The  UMNO,  it  is 
true,  reaches  down  more  effectively  to  the  villages  than 
the  MCA  does,  but  in  political  terms  the  Alliance  as  a 
whole  is  a  party  of  privilege  whose  position  is  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  forces  and  emotions  which  are  endemic  in 
genuine  basic  Asian  nationalism  and  resurgence. 

This  is  the  backcloth  against  which  the  recent  agree¬ 
ment  on  independence  must  be  assessed.  Nationalism  is 
not  a  purely  anti-colonial  mechanism ;  much  of  its  driving 
force  derives  from  economic  discontent,  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Government,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  independent 
Malaya,  will  have  to  bring  relief  on  the  lower  plane,  and 
provide  the  ordinary  people  with  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs. 

Criticism  of  the  London  agreement  is  that  it  fails  to 
recognise  that  the  Communist  revolt  is  part  of  the  larger 
social  and  economic  problem  of  Malaya,  and  that  it  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  measures  to  end  the  Emergency 
which  will  obscure  the  real  issues  and  involve  Malaya 
in  the  negative  and  enervating  processes  of  an  anti- 
Communist  front.  With  the  young  radical  elements  not 
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^  vet  cuuviiiccd  tliut  tliu  kind  of  tliiiikiiij'  tliut  uctivatvs 
the  Alliance  Government  is  such  as  to  promote  economie 
and  social  programmes  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  if  they  were  detrimental  to  the  class  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  upper  crust  of  the  MCA  and  UMNO,  sus¬ 
picions  are  aroused  that  the  defence  clauses  in  the 
agreement  are  designed  to  maintain  the  Government  in 
power  no  matter  how  inadequate  and  misguided  the 
policy. 

The  Alliance  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  complacent  be¬ 
cause  —  mainly  through  brilliant  organisation  —  it 
gained  51  out  of  52  seats  at  the  elections.  It  should  not 
be  led  to  believe  by  this  success  that  it  will  always  carry 
the  people  with  it.  The  MCA  must  begin  to  push  its 
roots  down  into  the  kampongs  and  among  the  politically 


conscious  urban  Chinese ;  the  UMNO  has  to  coiisolidute 
what  suppOTt  it  already  has  at  the  lower  levels.  The 
solution  to  the  jtmgle  revolt  is  not  a  military  one.  Time 
has  shown  that  it  never  was.  If  the  Alliance  (Government 
can  confront  Chin  Peng  with  a  set  of  progressive  and 
dynamic  ideas  for  Malaya’s  future  which  would  include 
a  legalised  Communist  Party  in  a  democratic  framework, 
the  revolt  would  have  no  further  political  purpose. 

The  next  year  and  a  half  in  Malaya  will  be  decisive, 
but  if  the  Tunku  and  his  Ministry  never  lose  sight  of 
the  ultimate  fact  that  in  Asia  it  is  the  lowly  peasant 
who  has  always  been  the  catalyst  of  a  government’s 
success  or  ruin,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  Malaya 
should  not  endure  the  stable  and  independent  future 
which  her  friends  have  always  believed  was  her  right. 
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TOWARDS  INDONESIAl\  STABILITY 


W  ITHIN  the  next  few  weeks  the  new  Government 
will  be  formed  in  Indonesia.  This  is  an  event  of 
some  importance  not  only  as  far  as  Indonesia  it¬ 
self  is  concerned  but  in  Asian  affairs  as  a  whole.  On  the 
composition  of  the  government  will  depend  whether  the 

country  can  go  smoothly  ahead  with  a  five-year  plan  of 
development  with  a  stability  which  has  hitherto  been 
lacking  in  Jakarta  politics.  Recent  events  in  Indonesia’s 
relations  with  the  Dutch  have  played  their  part  in  setting 
the  stage  for  political  manoeuvres  which  are  going  on  in 
Jakarta  at  the  moment. 

There  has  been  little  realisation  how  far  the  recent 
Geneva  talks  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  on 
the  two  issues  of  dissolution  of  the  Union  that  theoreti¬ 
cally  bound  the  two  countries,  and  of  West  Irian  (Dutch 
New  Guinea)  affected  the  future  outlook  of  Indonesian 
policy.  The  prestige  of  the  present  caretaker  Masjumi 
Government  of  Mr.  Harahap  rested  on  achieving  some¬ 
thing  tangible  out  of  the  Geneva  discussions  because, 
had  they  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Masjumi  could  have 
laid  a  more  forceful  claim  to  a  dominant  role  in  the  new 
Government  (which  is  likely  now  to  be  a  coalition  be¬ 
tween  the  Nationalists,  Masjumi,  and  the  ^ahdatul 
Ulama),  as  well  as  having  almost  the  final  word  in  the 
nomination  of  twenty  members  who  represent  the 
minorities  in  Parliament.  As  the  Masjumi  Party  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  pro-West  party  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  it  would  have  seemed  only  sensible  for  the  Dutch 
to  foster  them  and  bring  the  talks  to  an  end  successfully 
so  that  the  hand  of  the  Masjumi  —  and  especially  that 
of  the  old  guard  of  the  party  —  could  be  strengthened. 
The  reason  why  the  Dutch  allowed  the  talks  to  break¬ 
down  on  the  technical  point  about  arrangements  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute,  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  The 
Dutch  seem  to  have  been  unaware  at  Geneva  that  the 
whole  future  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the  West 
might  well  have  rested  on  the  course  the  negotiations 
took. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  question  of  West  Irian  was 


the  key  to  the  breakdown.  The  Netherlands  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  relinquish  its  control  of  this  last  remnant 
of  the  old  eastern  Dutch  empire,  but  the  United  Nations 
has  on  two  occasions  pressed  the  two  parties  concernecl 
to  settle  the  issue  and  it  may  well  be  that  opinion  in 
Holland  saw  the  colony  in  danger  of  being  negotiated 
away  as  agreement  followed  agreement  at  Geneva.  By 
bringing  the  talks  to  a  deadlock  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  Indonesia  would  abrogate  the  Union  unilaterally, 
the  Hague  could  later  plead  that  Indonesia  was  an  irres¬ 
ponsible  party  to  the  dispute  over  Irian  and  refuse  to 
negotiate  further. 

Whatever  the  reason  that  prompted  the  Dutch,  the 
decision  to  abrogate  by  the  Masjumi  Government  has 
put  a  different  complexion  on  Indonesian  politics.  The 
field  has  been  left  clear  for  the  next  Government  to  take 
a  much  more  severe  line  with  the  Dutch.  As  it  is,  in 
fact,  now  necessary  for  it  to  do  so,  left-of-centre  elements 
in  all  parties,  who  see  more  or  less  eye  to  eye,  have  had 
their  claims  to  power  strengthened.  The  trial  of  strength 
going  on  behind  the  political  scene  in  Indonesia  is  be¬ 
tween  the  younger  and  the  older  guard.  The  younger 
men,  who  retain  much  of  the  original  nationalistic  and 
revolutionary  spirit,  have  watched  with  increasing  an¬ 
noyance  and  frustration  the  older  groups  slipping  into 
a  kind  of  bourgeois  comfort.  The  various  upheavals 
which  occurred  last  year  in  the  army  had  their  roots  in 
the  same  feeling  of  frustration  that  the  impetus  was  pre¬ 
maturely  going  out  of  the  nationalist  upsurge.  Political 
thinking  among  the  older  groups  is  to  some  extent  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  westernised  education  and  their  philo¬ 
sophical,  political  and  economic  ideas  derive  from  the 
historical  factors  which  shaped  European  development. 
Indonesian  problems  need  new  processes  of  thought 
which  the  younger  men  in  political  life  feel  the  older 
are  not  able  to  grasp.  The  younger  generation  of  poli¬ 
ticians  —  not  confined  to  any  single  party  —  possess 
the  dynamism  to  restore  a  sense  of  purpose,  and  thus 
bring  stability,  to  the  administration  in  Indonesia, 
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Stability  is  the  essential.  It  has  been  the  absence  of 
it  that,  in  the  past,  has  resulted  in  criticism  of  the 
Government  in  Jakarta,  and  the  reason  why  foreign 
business  has  been  cautious  about  giving  credit  to  Indo¬ 
nesia.  With  stability  the  new  Government  should  be 
able  to  undertake  its  multiplicity  of  tasks  with  confi¬ 
dence  ;  but  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  without  outside 
economic  help.  Now  the  Dutch  connection  with  Indo¬ 
nesia  has  been  loosened  great  opportunities  exist  for  other 
countries  to  trade.  It  is  a  clear  policy  of  the  young 
guard  to  put  the  emphasis  on  trade  and  not  aid,  but  all 
in  Indonesia  recognise  that  some  aid  will  be  necessary. 
They  are  determined,  however,  that  aid  will  not  become 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  country’s  budget,  for  no  coun¬ 
try  can  feel  free  to  conduct  a  sovereign  policy  as  long 
as  it  is  existing  on  charity.  Because  Indonesian  poli¬ 


ticians  are  conscious  of  the  implications  in  dealing  wiU 
either  America  or  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time,  thej 
would  like  to  think  Britain  could,  to  some  extent,  tab 
the  place  of  Dutch  business  and  help  the  country  devekf 
its  industrial  and  hydro-electric  potential.  With  Indo. 
nesia’s  foreign  exchange  position  stronger  than  a  yea 
ago  extensive  possibilities  are  there  for  Britain  to  expaii 
her  export  market.  But  any  offer  that  looks  as  if  it  hit 
the  smallest  string  attached  will,  without  doubt,  be  n- 
jected. 

Indonesia  has  difficult  times  ahead  in  a  difficult  worid. 
She  is  in  a  key  position  in  Asia.  Her  new  GovernmeU 
will  have  to  face  temptations  and  pressures  from  many 
sides,  but  if  the  right  elements  emerge  in  Jakarta  tht 
country  will  have  the  strength  and  stability  to  resk 
them. 
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By  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammed 
(Prime  Minister  of  Kashmir) 
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The  last  six  years  in  India  have  been  marked  by  intense 
activity  in  all  fields  of  life  and  what  has  already  been 
achieved  is  an  earnest  sign  of  the  nation’s  desire  to 
forge  ahead  towards  a  richer  life.  India  may  justly  rejoice 
at  the  prominent  position  that  she  has  come  to  occupy 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  her  persistent 
efforts  at  reducing  international  conflicts  and  promoting 
peace  and  friendship  among  peoples  and  Governments 
of  the  world.  The  positive  contribution  made  by  our  country 
in  this  respect  has  already  won  recognition  and  acclaim  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Indian 
Government  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
have  yielded  fruitful  results  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Under  his  illustrious  leadership,  India  will  undoubtedly 
march  forward  along  with  the  rest  of  peace-loving  mankind. 

The  universal  desire  for  peace  which  has  inspired  the 
Indian  people  is  the  result  of  a  basic  necessity  which  we  feel 
not  only  for  the  preservation  of  our  cultural  and  spiritual 
heritage  but  also  for  the  economic  regeneration  of  our 
country.  Centuries  of  neglect  and  callous  inattention  had 
reduced  our  people  to  a  state  of  drudgery  and  wretchedness. 
With  the  coming  of  independence,  our  Government  was 
faced  with  gigantic  tasks  of  raising  the  material,  moral  and 
social  standards  of  the  people  with  the  meagre  resources  that 
were  available  to  them. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  our  First  Five  Year  Plan 
has  given  the  country  an  enthused  sense  of  achievement. 
Besides  innumerable  enterprises,  some  of  which  are  unique 
in  Asia,  India  has  greatly  progressed  towards  social  organisa¬ 
tion,  political  unity  and  discipline.  The  resources  of  the 
country  have  considerably  enhanced  both  in  material  wealth 
as  well  as  in  trained  and  skilled  manpower.  Even  at  this 
time,  which  is  still  only  the  beginning  of  the  development 


towards  democracy  and  prosperity,  India's  future  role 
as  a  leading  progressive  nation  is  already  visible. 

Association  with  India 

The  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  which  is  associated 
with  this  great  Republic,  has  shared  in  the  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Consequently, 
the  people  here  are  feeling  proud  of  being  part  and  parcel 
of  this  joint  family.  The  continued  association  of  our  State 
with  the  Republic  of  India  has  provided  our  people  with 
limitless  possibilities  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  has  enabled  us  to  surmount  our  difficulties  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  our  history.  The  existence  of  i 
strong  national  movement  inside  the  State  and  its  bonds  of 
relationship  with  the  mainstream  of  the  Indian  democratic 
movement  made  it  possible  for  us  to  wage  a  successful  fight 
against  the  forces  of  political  reaction  and  economk 
oppression. 

The  Constitution  of  India  enabled  our  people  to 
terminate  the  hereditary  rule  of  the  Prince  and  to  abolish 
landlordism  thereby  liberating  our  peasantry  from  the 
yoke  of  an  out-moded  feudal  system.  It  also  enabled  us  to 
set  up  a  Constituent  Assembly  for  shaping  the  future  of 
the  State  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

As  is  well-known,  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State 
became  a  part  of  free  India  at  a  very  critical  time  of  its 
history.  This  great  event  took  place  when  Pakistan-led 
tribesmen  from  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  invaded 
the  State  and  occupied  a  large  stretch  of  its  territories 
It  was  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Indian  Army  and  its  heroic 
resistance  that  saved  the  city  of  Srinagar  and  the  rest  of 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  Kashmir,  from  sword  and  fire,  from 
slavery  and  oppression. 
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The  accession  of  the  State  to  India  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  popular  representative  Government  in  the  State 
created  an  exceptionally  favourable  condition  for  the  social 
and  economic  prosperity  of  our  oppressed  and  poverty- 
stricken  people  For  the  first  time  in  several  centuries  an 
opportunity  came  the  way  of  the  Kashmiri  people  to  shake 
off  their  chains  of  slavery  and  wage  war  against  all  those 
social  and  economic  ills  which  had  been  generated  by  an 
antiquated  social  system  It  was  time  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  direct  all  our  energies  for  banishing  poverty 
and  stamping  out  ignorance  and  disease  from  our  fair 
land.  It  was  the  time  to  build  the  happy,  prosperous  New 
Kashmir  of  our  dreams. 

Unfortunately,  a  section  of  the  National  Conference 
leadership  failed  to  accomplish  this  and  advocated  a  course 
which  contradicted  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
national  movement  in  the  State  and  threatened  to  disturb 
peaceful  conditions  in  Kashmir.  The  dangerous  course  of 
action  blocked  our  progress  and  tended  to  reverse  the 
process  of  political  emancipation  of  the  Kashmir  people. 
Above  all,  this  adventurous  attitude  jeopardised  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  stability  of  the  State  besides  undermining  its 
links  with  the  Indian  people. 

It  was  at  this  crucial  hour  in  Kashmir’s  history  that 
the  patriotic  forces  rallied  round  the  National  Conference 
and  saved  the  land  from  the  impending  catastrophe.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  painful  for  all  of  us  to  part  company  with 
the  dissenting  colleagues  with  whom  we  had  worked  during 
the  last  two  decades.  But  the  security  of  our  land  and  the 
freedom  of  our  people  happened  to  be  more  vital  and  dear 
to  us  than  personal  considerations. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Government  in  August, 
1953,  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  State.  This 
event  drastically  changed  conditions  for  cementing  our 
bonds  with  India  once  and  for  all.  In  February,  1954,  six 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Government,  our 
democratically-elected  Constituent  Assembly  ratified  the 
State’s  accession  with  India,  the  decision  about  which  had 
been  taken  in  October,  1947.  Accordingly,  the  President 
issued  on  May  4,  1954,  the  Constitution  (Application  to 
Jammu  and  Kashmir)  Order  1954.  The  Order  defined  in 
constitutional  terms  the  connection  of  the  State  with  India 
and  finalised  the  relationship. 

The  Constituent  Assembly’s  ratification  of  the  State’s 
accession  with  India  ended  the  agonising  uncertainty  about 
the  future  disposition  of  Kashmir.  It  created  confidence  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  among  all  sections  of  the  people. 


It  was  this  sense  of  certainty  and  the  series  of  reforms 
introduced  by  the  present  Government  which  went  a  long 
way  in  changing  our  internal  situation. 

Development  Measures 

As  soon  as  the  present  Government  came  to  power,  it 
adopted  a  series  of  measures  to  alleviate  the  chronic 
economic  distress  of  the  population.  The  price  of  foodstuffs 
was  brought  down  to  a  level  that  was  in  keeping  with  the 
purchasing  capacity  of  our  people.  The  age-old  system  of 
procurement  of  foodgrains  from  the  cultivators  was 
abolished.  This  system  was  at  the  root  of  the  discontent 
of  our  peasants. 

Education  was  made  free  from  primary  to  university 
stage.  This  measure  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
about  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  educational  institutions 
and  of  about  70  per  cent,  in  the  budget  for  education.  An 
idea  of  the  achievement  made  in  the  sphere  of  education  can 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  the 
number  of  educational  institutions  has  increased  by  500, 
although  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  did 
not  exceed  1,0(X)  during  the  last  several  centuries. 

Similarly,  the  Government  took  steps  to  make  medical 
aid  facilities  more  plentiful .  The  main  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  expansion  and  availability  of  these  facilities  in  the 
far-flung  and  backward  areas  of  the  State. 

A  netword  of  irrigation  canals  was  spread  all  over  the 
State  and  a  large  stretch  of  waste  land  was  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  Government  is  making  every 
effort  to  improve  the  methods  of  farming  and  thus  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  total  yield  of  our  foodgrains. 

The  collapse  of  tourist  traffic  to  Kashmir  had  severely 
hit  a  number  of  the  classes  of  people  connected  with  the 
industry.  But  with  the  restoration  of  normal  and  stable 
conditions,  tourists  have  once  again  started  pouring  in. 
The  revival  of  traffic  has  been  so  brisk  and  fast  that  a  record 
number  of  about  50,000  visitors  came  to  Kashmir  last 
year. 

The  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  which  is  taking  shape  will 
further  develop  the  economy  of  the  State  and  lay  a  basis  for 
further  raising  the  living  standards  of  our  people. 

We  all  realise  that  much  more  has  still  to  be  done  and 
achieved.  But  we  feel  confident  that  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  our  people  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  country  we  shall  overcome  all  our 
difficulties  and  ultimately  emerge  triumphantly  in  our  effort 
of  building  the  happy  New  Kashmir  of  our  dreams.  The 
journey  has  begun  and  we  are  travelling  forward  hopefully. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  GOA 

By  G.  S.  Bhargava  (New  Delhi) 


ON  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Indian  Republic  on  January 
26  last,  the  country,  engaged  in  economic  reconstruction, 
found  itself  distracted  by  a  sharp  clash  of  linguistic 
loyalties  let  loose  by  an  attempt  at  reorganisation  of  the  States. 
The  scars  of  these  internecine  quarrels  may  last  for  some  time 
but  the  frenzy  with  which  the  problem  is  now  approached  will 


soon  exhaust  itself  and  will  yield  place  to  reason  and  under¬ 
standing. 

But  there  is  another  matter  affecting  India,  which  is  not  of 
such  passing  significance.  It  is  the  integration  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  Indian  soil  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Like  the  freedom  struggle  during  the  British  period  and  the 
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States'  reorganisation  issue  today,  the  Goa  problem,  as  the 
question  of  Portuguese  possessions  is  broadly  known,  touches 
Indians  emotionally.  Last  August  IS,  when  about  25  unarmed 
Indian  satyagrahis  were  shot  dead  by  the  Portuguese,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  Prime  Minister  Nehru  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  popular  demand  for  “  police  action  ”  against  the  Portuguese. 

The  Soviet  leaders,  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
could  see  during  their  triumphant  tour  down  the  Ganga  the 
intensity  of  feeling  about  Goa  and  on  the  basis  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  rule  there  represented  the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism  on 
Indian  soil  cleverly  used  it  to  their  own  advantage.  The  Dulles- 
Cunha  statement,  which  was  supposed  to  be  Washington’s 
counterblast  to  the  Russian  leaders’  psychological  success  in 
India,  released  the  floodgates  of  Indian  antipathy  on  an  already 
unpopular  US.  It  revealed  once  again  the  depth  of  feeling  on 
the  question. 

Why  does  the  Goa  problem  touch  Indian  emotions  to  the 
quick?  A  look  at  the  origin  and  development  of  Portuguese 
rule  over  these  tiny  territories  will  supply  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Portuguese  preceded  the  British  and  the  French  in 
setting  up  colonies  in  India.  But  the  pattern  of  their  rule  has 
from  the  beginning  been  different.  While  the  British  hold  on 
India  was  political  and  economic,  the  Portuguese  developed 
religious  and  cultural  supports  to  their  regime.  It  was  a  typical 
case  of  trader  turning  preacher  to  become  ultimately  the  ruler. 

Even  in  the  heyday  of  their  colonial  rule,  the  Portuguese 
preferred  to  occupy  commercial  centres.  Their  political  rule 
did  not  at  any  time  extend  beyond  the  territory  under  their 
military  control.  Thus,  Diu,  Daman  and  Goa  have  never  been 
anything  more  than  what  they  are  today — three  tiny,  isolated 
pockets  of  Portuguese  influence  within  a  vast  land  mass  of 
Indian  territory. 

In  his  memoirs  {Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  1811) 
Tippoo  Sultan  revealed  that 

“  the  Portuguese  Nazarenes  established  themselves  about  300  years  ago 
in  a  factory  situated  near  the  seashore  and  on  the  banks  of  a  large 
river  (Goa)  .  .  .  Availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  arose, 
they  acquired  possession  of  a  territory  .  .  .  throughout  which  they 
equally  prohibited  fasts  and  prayers  among  the  Mussalman  inhabitants 
and  the  worship  of  idols  among  the  Hindus;  Anally  expelling  thence 
all  who  refused  to  embrace  their  religion  .  .  .  Some  of  the  people, 
alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  abandoned  their  property  and  homes  and 
took  refuge  in  other  countries.  But  the  greater  part,  considering  the 
threatened  danger  improbable  and  not  possessing  the  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  their  effects,  preferred  to  remain — whereupon  these  infidel  Naza¬ 
renes,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  obliged  them  all  to  embrace 
their  false  religion.” 

Francis  Buchanan  corroborates  this  in  his  Journey  From 
Madras  Through  The  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar: 

”  The  principal  inhabitants  of  Hosso-betta  and  many  of  the  towns 
in  Tulava  are  Kankanies,  or  people  descended  from  the  natives  of 
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Kankana  (Konkan).  They  say  they  fled  here  to  avoid  persecution  a 
Govay  (Goa),  their  native  country  ...  An  order  arrived  from  the  ki^ 
of  Portugal  to  convert  all  the  natives.  The  Viceroy,  when  this  ordn 
arrived,  was,  they  say,  a  very  lenient,  good  man  and  permitted  all  tk 
natives  who  chose  to  retire  to  carry  their  effects  with  them  and  allowel 
them  IS  days  to  arrange  their  affairs.  Accordingly,  all  the  rich  peopk 
Brahmins  and  Sudras,  retired  to  Tulava  with  such  of  their  property# 
they  could  in  that  time  realise  and  they  now  chiefly  subsist  by  trade.. 
The  poor  Kankanies  who  remained  behind  at  Goa  were,  of  count 
all  converted  to  what  was  called  Christianity.” 

The  consequent  cultural  hiatus  between  Goans  and  Indian 
(to  use  the  terminology  of  the  Government  of  India)  is  the  bed¬ 
rock  on  which  the  Portuguese  colonial  set-up  in  India  rests. 
While  many  Indians  have  taken  to  the  study  of  English,  mainit 
with  a  view  to  economic  betterment,  they  have  not  allowed  thei 
love  for  their  regional  languages  to  suffer  on  that  account.  Thus, 
linguistic  patriotism,  which  is  a  vertiable  Frankenstein  toda). 
was  in  the  British  period  a  manifestation  of  nationalist  sentimen. 
But  not  so  with  the  Goans.  They  have  not  only  accepted 
Portuguese  as  their  official  language  but  to  their  Konkani,; 
scriptless  dialect  of  Marathi,  they  have  given  Roman  script 
bringing  it  nearer  to  the  European  languages  than  to  thcs 
Indian  counterparts.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  nationals 
movement  in  India,  the  Portuguese  pockets  remained  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sub-continent.  It  was  common  to  heai 
Goans  exclaim  with  their  characteristic  mannerisms:  “  We  an 
not  Indians,  man;  we  are  Portuguese.” 

While  they  perfected  the  art  of  cultural  imperialism,  tht 
Portuguese  did  nothing  to  upset  the  economic  status  quo,  whidi 
again  is  to  their  advantage  today.  The  social  set-up  in  Goa  ist 
remnant  of  pre-feudal  times,  free,  unlike  the  rest  of  India,  froa 
the  bane  of  landlordism.  The  area  of  the  Portuguese  possessioa 
is  1,470  square  miles,  of  which  Goa  alone  accounts  for  1,301 
square  miles.  Except  for  three  main  towns  and  a  handful  d 
secondary  ports  the  rest  is  all  country,  where  the  mediewl 
Indian  system  of  panchayat  raj  (governance  by  communes)  is 
still  in  vogue.  The  land  is  collectively  owned  and  cultivated, 
no  doubt  by  primitive  methods,  and  the  harvest,  minus  the  cosfi 
and  taxes,  is  shared  by  all.  Even  absentee  members  of  the  coid- 
mune  (those  who  have  migrated  to  Bombay  or  Portuguese  Ees 
Africa  in  search  of  employment)  have  their  meagre  shares  kept 
intact  for  them.  The  population,  poor  and  backward,  is  coiv 
centrated  in  the  villages  which  are  more  sleepy  than  their  India 
counterparts.  There  is  no  strife  of  any  kind,  class,  caste  a 
religious. 

The  standard  of  life  is  miserably  low,  like  the  yield  froo 
the  land.  Lacking  means  of  transportation  and  an  intenui 
market,  cultivators  have  no  incentives  for  raising  production 
The  only  way  they  know  to  raise  their  family  income  is  migratioi 
to  Bombay,  where  thousands  of  Goan  men  and  women  are  is 
employment.  Their  dependents  in  Goa  supplement  their  palti? 
income  from  land  with  remittances  received  from  India. 
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Hitherto  it  was  a  carefree,  gay  existence  for  many  of  them 
With  no  ambitions  to  spur  them  and  no  political  awakenini 
to  stir  them,  they  were  sophisticated  in  their  simplicity.  Com 
pared  to  adjacent  Indian  territory,  food,  drink  and  consume 
goods  were  very  cheap  (even  today  it  is  so.  A  bottle  of  Scold 
whisky  which  in  the  “  open  black  market  ”  in  Bombay  costs  t 
much  as  Rs.  47  and  is  sold  at  Rs.  36  in  Delhi,  is  available  fo 
Rs.  1 1  in  Goa).  There  was  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  thee 
were  no  restrictions,  as  in  Bombay,  on  dance  and  music.  Othe 
things,  such  as  civil  liberties  and  citizenship  rights,  did  not  matia 
even  to  middle  class  Goans. 

Now  the  ban  on  remittances  to  Goa,  imposed  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  India  in  the  name  of  economic  sanctions,  will  hit  the! 
people  hard  and,  considering  their  indifference  to  politka 
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problems  and  cultural  background,  will  further  antagonise  them 
towards  India. 

In  contrast  to  the  peasantry  and  the  middle  class.  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  and  the  army  personnel  are  well  off  in  Goa. 
Their  pay  rates  are  good  and  they  enjoy  many  amenities  which 
are  denied  to  others.  Since  the  launching  of  the  satyagraha 
last  year,  their  power  and  prestige,  too,  have  grown  beyond 
recognition.  There  is  another  section  of  the  population  which 
thrives  on  across-the-border  smuggling.  Imposition  of  total 
prohibition  in  Bombay,  with  its  many  loopholes,  has  been  a 
boon  to  smugglers,  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  Goa  continuing 
as  a  separate  entity.  Constituting  a  very  vocal  section  of  the 
people,  the  smuggler  class,  together  with  the  oflkials  and  the 
military,  influence  whatever  public  opinion  exists  in  Goa. 

India’s  economic  blockade,  if  it  had  not  been  so  belated, 
would  have  had  a  crippling  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  colony 
and  even  adversely  affected  its  political  set-up,  for  Goa's  trade 
was  mainly  with  adjacent  Indian  territory.  As  long  ago  as  in 
1911,  the  value  of  exports  to  India  was  estimated  at  £148,611, 
whereas  exports  to  Portugal  were  worth  only  £137.  The  main 
source  of  Portuguese  revenue  was  the  customs  duty  on  trade 
which,  being  mainly  with  India,  would  now  be  affected.  Imports 
including  foodstuffs,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  kerosene,  oxen  and 
other  livestock  were  from  neighbouring  districts  of  India; 
exports  comprising  industrial  raw  material,  cashew  nuts,  mangoes 
fish,  coir,  etc.,  were  also  mostly  to  Bombay. 

But  during  the  last  one  and  half  years,  the  Portuguese 
authorities  have  made  alternative  arrangements  for  the  import 
of  necessary  goods  as  well  as  for  the  export  of  home  products. 
The  recently  forged  air  link  with  Karachi  is  an  important  factor 
in  this  respect.  Secondly,  self-sufficiency  being  the  keynote  of 
the  Goan  village  economy,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  people  to 
adjust  themselves  to  a  situation  wherein  there  will  be  neither 
nports  nor  imports.  Finally,  expediency  may  force  Portugal  to 
try  what  she  had  neglected  for  400  years,  the  development  of  an 
economic  basis  to  their  regime  by  grafting  a  semi-industrial  set¬ 
up  on  the  primitively  rural  economy. 

To  add  to  the  political  indifference  of  the  Goans  nothing 
they  have  seen  in  neighbouring  Bombay  attracts  them  to  India. 
The  emphasis  of  the  Bombay  authorities  on  the  moral  uplift 
of  the  people  to  the  neglect  of  their  material  well-being  looks 
like  a  killjoy  approach  to  the  Goans  with  their  flair  for  gaiety. 
While  in  India  Independence  ’and  the  development  schemes 
undertaken  in  its  wake  have  a  rich-man  bias,  leaving  the  slums, 
the  landless  labour  and  the  poor  peasantry  almost  untouched, 
in  Goa,  the  Goans  claim,  people  are  uniformly  poor. 

The  present  Indian  efforts  to  liberate  Goa  have  to  be  viewed 
against  the  above  backdrop.  In  1946,  the  Portuguese  were 
visibly  upset  by  the  satyagraha  movement  launched  by  the 
Indian  socialists.  The  Indo-Portuguese  border  was  not  then 
sealed  as  it  is  now,  and  the  base  of  operations  was  Goan  territory 
itself  and  not  the  Indian  border  as  now.  Conscious  of  the 
ttrong  nationalist  movement  then  confronting  the  mighty 
British  Government  and  aware  also  of  British  preparations  to 
quit  India,  the  Portuguese  felt  that  only  a  show  of  force  would 
insure  their  position  as  colonialists  on  Indian  soil. 

Accordingly,  about  two  score  leaders  of  the  satyagraha 
novement  were  exiled  to  Devil’s  Island,  where  they  are  still 
Anguishing.  At  home,  the  civil  disobedience  movement  was  put 
down  with  an  iron  hand.  The  Portuguese  feared  that  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British,  the  Indian  nationalist  movement  would 
be  diverted  in  its  full  fury  on  their  precarious  regime  and  tried  to 
forestall  it.  They  also  realised  that  world  public  opinion  would 
reason  that  what  was  sauce  for  the  British  goose  would  also  be 
tauce  for  the  Porluguese  gander.  Even  more  important,  the 
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popular  movement  in  Goa  was  then  in  a  position  to  sway  Lisbon, 
provided  the  necessary  psychological  support  was  forthcoming 
from  New  Delhi. 

After  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  Pakistan  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  over  the  Indian  police  action  in  Hydera¬ 
bad,  Lisbon  knew  that  any  effort  by  India  to  eject  her  from  Goa 
could  be  made  an  international  issue.  Since  there  was  no  con¬ 
stitutional  or  administrative  machinery  in  Goa  under  which 
public  opinion  could  assert  itself,  Portugal  knew  she  would  never 
find  herself  in  the  position  that  forced  Britain  and  France  to 
quit  India.  Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  any  of  its  agencies 
could  do  anything  in  the  matter.  Even  if  Lisbon  could  be 
persuaded  to  hold  a  referendum,  which  is  highly  unlikely, 
conditions  in  the  possessions  are  hardly  conducive  to  a  fearless 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  Dr.  Gaitonde,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Goa,  was  sometime  ago  exiled  to  Portugal  for 
having  expressed  sympathy  with  the  nationalist  movement, 
to  cite  only  one  of  many  such  incidents. 

Thus  ensued  the  present  stalemate.  Nehru  himself  has  no 
illusions  about  the  economic  sanctions  applied  against  the 
Portuguese  possessions  but  in  the  context  of  the  growing  demand 
in  the  country  for  more  positive  steps  to  free  Goa  they  have 
immense  propaganda  value  at  home.  The  Government  of 
India  seems  to  set  store  by  diplomatic  pressure  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Lisbon  from  London  and  Washington. 
Considering  the  realities  of  the  situation,  which  are  that  to  both 
the  UK  and  the  US,  friendship  with  Portugal,  a  NATO  partner, 
is  as  indispensable  as  that  with  India  occupying  such  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  Asia  and  that  abandonment  of  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman 
will  have  serious  political  repercussions  in  Portugal  which  its 
present  rulers  cannot  afford,  diplomatic  pressure  will  be  as 
ineffective  as  economic  blockade. 
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ASIA  AND  THE  U.S.  ELECTIONS 

By  Ralph  Friedman  (Eugene,  U.S. A.) 


IN  November,  millions  of  Americans  will  go  to  the  polls  to 
cast  their  ballots  in  the  presidential  election.  It  seems 
doubtful  at  this  writing  that  any  issue  related  to  Asia  will 
be  an  explicit,  conscious  factor  in  the  minds  of  most  voters. 
But,  conversely,  it  is  likely  that  matters  projecting  out  of  Asian 
affairs  will  be  important  on  election  day,  though  recognisable 
only  to  those  who  probe  beneath  the  subliminal  threshold 
of  the  political  mind.  For  Asia  has  impinged  itself  on  the  national 
conscience,  though  the  substance  may  not  be  recognised  for  the 
form. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  Republican 
right  wing  may  seize  to  regain  the  initiative  it  held  during  the 
hysteria-ridden  years  of  McCarthy  by  again  screaming  that  the 
“  leftists,”  all  of  whom  were  “  protected  ”  by  the  Democratic 
Administration,  “  sold  China  down  the  river,”  or  “  gave  China 
to  the  Reds.” 

Actually,  if  I  may  make  parenthetic  comment,  it  was  the 
Democrats,  not  the  Republicans,  who  instituted  the  so-called 
“  Loyalty  Programme,”  which  provided  the  rationale  for 
McCarthy  and  McCarthyism.  If  McCarthy  should  accuse 
those  who  opened  the  door  to  gigantic  “  Red  hunts,”  massive 
red-baiting  and  an  era  of  fear  and  cowardice  as  being  “  Reds  ” 
themselves,  is  this  so  odd?  History  has  known  stranger  contra¬ 
dictions  of  logic. 

The  Republicans  will  most  certainly  run  as  the  “  Peace 
Party  ”  and  will  make  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Korean  truce 
came  during  the  Eisenhower  regime,  that  the  “  Reds  were  stopped 
in  Indo-China,”  that  Eisenhower  did  go  to  Geneva  “  in  an 
effort  to  lessen  tension,”  and  that  Dulles  has  built  ”  bastions 
against  Communism  throughout  the  world.” 

Right  now,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  witnessed  a  furious 
exchange  of  verbal  blows  between  two  governors.  The  Republi¬ 
can  executive  accused  the  Democrats  of  having  involved  the 
United  States  in  three  wars — World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
the  Korean  War,  This  gentleman  did  not  even  resort  to  inference 
and  innuendo — he  bluntly  spelled  out  the  charges  he  made  in 
simple,  savage  terms.  The  Democratic  Governor,  momentarily 
stunned,  recovered  sufficiently  to  inquire  what  the  Republicans 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  power  in  1917  and  1941. 

Our  winged  sage,  John  Foster  Dulles,  has  given  the  Demo¬ 
crats  some  undeserved  ammunition  by  proudly  stating,  in  a 
manner  of  licking  his  chops,  that  the  United  States,  under 
Eisenhower,  three  times  advanced  boldly  to  the  brink  of  war, 
but  by  dare  and  force  of  strength  averted  conflict.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  diplomacy  is  swaggering  bluff,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  H-bomb  in  each  hand.  No  doubt,  the  Democrats 
will  not  remain  unvocal  on  this  issue. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  who  surprised  millions  of  quavering  Americans  by 
not  being  nearly  as  bellicose  as  they  thought  he  would  be, 
asserted  that  our  relations  with  our  allies  were  never  better. 

The  Democrats  have  pounced  upon  this  bit  of  naivete  and 
are  now  trumpeting,  for  every  voter  to  hear,  that  our  rapport 
with  the  “  rest  of  the  free  world  ”  was  never  worse,  and  that 
these  bonds  are  in  the  process  of  swift  and  scandalous  erosion. 
The  Democrats  will  also  argue  that  our  prestige  in  the  United 


Nations  is  at  an  all-time  low,  due  to  short-sighted  diplomaqi, 
blackjack  methods  of  persuasion,  a  flaccid  and  vaccilatini 
programme,  and  the  ”  backfiring  of  ‘  grand  strategy  ’,  whick 
turned  out  to  be  a  grabbag  of  willy-nilly  tactics.”  The  US  no 
longer  has  an  automatic  majority  in  the  UN.  Even  the  “  Banan 
Republics,”  having  been  skinned  so  often,  are  showing  signs  of 
independence. 

Much  of  the  above  may  indicate  that  the  Democrats  are, 
or  profess  themselves  to  be,  political  doves,  dropping  olivt 
branches  wherever  they  flutter.  But  closer  examination  will  cast 
a  shadow  of  disillusionment  over  this  hypothesis. 

First  of  all,  the  Democratic  Party  has  its  own  right-wing, 
which  is  as  reactionary  as  the  Republican  right-wing.  Senator 
Eastman,  for  example,  who  hails — in  acrimonious  fashion—  i 
from  the  feudal  shire  of  Mississippi,  has  plans  to  repeal  the  < 
14th  Amendment  of  our  Constitution,  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  racial  democracy  in  this  nation.  If  Senator  Eastman  feds  c 

this  way  about  the  coloured  peoples  of  his  own  country,  what  j 

kind  of  generosity  can  he  exude  toward  the  coloured  peoples  of  : 
Asia  and  Africa?  If  political  justice  is  not  grown  at  home,  whal 
kind  of  charity  is  there  for  export? 

Secondly,  it  is  the  Democrats,  in  large  measure,  who  are 
calling  for  bigger  arms  budgets  and  who  are  urging  the  govern¬ 
ment  onward  to  breakneck  speed  in  the  research  and  production 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  comparison  to  the  majority  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  senators.  Defence  Secretary  Charles  Wilson,  the  former 
General  Motors  magnate,  is  a  most  pacific  soul.  ^ 

Some  of  these  Democrats  are  known  as  “  liberals,”  a  term  j 
which,  when  applied  to  foreign  policy,  seems  to  mean  an  elo-  ( 
quent  fellow  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  a  machine  gun 
in  the  other.  Little  wonder  that  George  Kennan,  the  leading  | 

“  club  and  carrot  ”  ideologist,  is  warmly  welcomed  in  these  1 

“  liberal  ”  circles.  I 

The  issue  of  the  admittance  of  China  to  the  UN  most  ' 
probably  will  not  arise  in  the  J956  elections,  except  for  most 
candidates  to  be  against  it,  although  here  and  there  some  oflkx  ' 
seeker,  calling  for  increased  foreign  trade  as  a  way  to  “  maintain 
prosperity,”  may  take  a  positive  stand  on  this  issue. 

In  1954  a  young  attorney  from  Eugene,  Oregon,  Charles  0. 
Porter,  challenged  the  Republican  representing  the  fourth 
congressional  district  of  this  State,  and  while  not  winning, 
polled  40  per  cent,  of  the  vote — the  highest  a  Democrat  has 
polled  in  this  district  for  decades.  Since  Mr.  Porter  spoke 
favourably  for  admittance  of  China  to  the  world  body  of 
sovereign  states  and  yet  did  so  well,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
electorate  is  not  as  vicious  on  this  question  as  the  press  would 
have  you  believe. 

Few  will  be  as  bold  in  1956  as  Mr.  Porter  was  in  1954— and 
will  be  again  this  year — but  the  recognition  of  China  as  a  nation 
is  beginning  to  emerge,  and  that  is  an  important  fact  of  political 
life,  a  precursor  of  recognition. 

At  this  writing,  most  Democrats,  including  the  “  liberal " 
senators,  are  sorely  and  vociferously  opposed  to  China’s  entry 
into  the  United  Nations.  For  instance.  Senator  Neuberger  of 
Oregon,  who  is  very  good  on  domestic  issues,  gloats  about  hb 
membership  in  the  “  Committee  of  One  Million,”  an  organisa- 
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tion  whose  explicit  purpose  is  to  keep  China  out  of  the  UN, 
and  which  subtly  and  not  so  subtly  encourages  things  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 

Senator  Neuberger  recently  wrote  that  he  was  against  any 
nation  shooting  its  way  into  the  United  Nations.  How  he  thinks 
the  present  government  of  Guatemala  got  its  seat,  or  what  he 
thinks  of  Franco  Spain  and  some  South  American  countries 
I  could  name,  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

While  there  are  some  politicians  of  the  Knowland  stripe 
(he  who  has  been  dubbed  the  “  Senator  from  Formosa  ”)  who 
would  insist  on  all  major  candidates  taking  a  pledge  not  to 
admit  China  to  the  UN,  the  question  of  Formosa  and  the 
character  of  Chiang-Kai-shek  is  beginning  to  haunt  even  these 
die-hards.  The  deeds  (or  mis-deeds,  to  be  more  precise)  of  Chiang 
are  coming  to  life  with  the  terrifying  effect  of  Banquo's  ghost. 
The  “  liberals,”  who  take  their  exercise  by  flailing  away  mightily 
at  China,  want  no  part  of  Chiang.  An  ideal  solution  for  those 
impaled  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  would  be  to  declare  China 
and  Formosa  non-existent,  and  to  give  Chiang’s  seat  in  the  UN 
to  Sardinia. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  position  Adlai  Stevenson, 
who  is  expected  to  receive  the  Democratic  nomination,  will  take 
in  the  1956  elections.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  supposed  to  be  a  genuine 
liberal.  In  America  “  liberalism  ”  is  often  more  a  matter  of 
mechanics  than  of  persuasion.  One  who  speaks  well,  who  can 
turn  a  neat  phrase,  who  is  apparently  free  of  emotion  and  agita¬ 
tion  (which  make  one  a  radical),  who  seems  to  stand  aloof  in 
Olympian  mien,  who  is  impervious  to  querulous  men  and  petty 
issues,  and  who  consorts  with  intellectuals,  is  a  liberal,  at  least 
to  many  of  the  ‘‘  enlightened  ”  middle  class.  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  such  a  man. 


Stevenson  has  attacked  the  Eisenhower  foreign  policy  in 
lofty  terms,  but  when  his  statements  are  placed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  we  find  precious  little  difference  between  the  aims  of 
each.  This  fact,  despite  strong  denials  on  the  part  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  hierarchy,  is  becoming  plain  to  increasing  numbers  of 
Independents  and  rank-and-file  Democrats.  Two  examples  will 
perhaps  suffice: 

In  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers,  there  appeared  a 
letter  written  by  a  disabled  war  veteran,  Carl  Dorio,  who 
certainly  echoes  the  sentiments  of  silent  tens  of  thousands,  and 
perhaps  millions.  Because  the  letter  is  so  indicative  of  much 
thinking  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  quote  it  in  full: 

“  Those  of  us  who  have  been  permanently  disabled  in  war,  wfro 
have  growing  children  and  who  yearn  for  peace,  well-being,  goodwill 
toward  all  men,  cannot  experience  anything  but  apprehension  and 
even  alarm  whenever  a  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  party  makes  a 
declaration  of  policy  and  politics. 

“  Have  the  Democrats  become  the  war  party?  Every  recent 
statement  by  Mr.  Truman  and  by  Mr.  Harriman  indicates,  clearly, 
that  they  oppose  the  relaxation  of  international  tensions,  the  attempts 
made  at  Geneva  to  negotiate  rather  than  resort  to  war. 

“  And  to  my  dismay,  even  Mr.  Stevenson,  known  for  his  modera¬ 
tion  anil  sound  judgment,  is  ‘  critical  ’  of  the  progress  toward  peaceful 
solution  of  problems  made  during  195S. 

“  To  state  that  when  a  national  figure  in  the  Democratic  party 
makes  a  speech  today  he  throws  a  million  votes  into  the  lap  of  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  of  course  joking  about  the  most  serious  problem  of  our  time. 
But  it  may  well  be  a  fact  that  should  the  Democrats  continue  as  the 
real  prophets  of  gloom  the  people  will  render  their  decision  by  whipping 
them  as  no  political  party  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
And  their  utter  rout  will  be  thoroughly  justified. 

“  For  when  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Stevenson  argue  against 
negotiation  and  settlement  of  issues  and  are  ‘  critical '  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  made  during  1955  they  do  npt  set  themselves  against  President 
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Eisenhower  or  the  Republicans  but  against  the  fondest,  the  most 
cherished  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

“  In  my  opinion,  that  party  should  win,  and  will,  nationally,  in. 
1956,  which  will  clearly  guarantee  us,  the  American  people,  well-being 
at  home,  progress  in  the  civil  rights  of  all  people  and  peace  and  good¬ 
will  toward  all  men  and  nations. 

“  In  his  Chicago  speech,  November  19,  1955,  Mr.  Stevenson  said 
in  part,  ‘  Let  us,  indeed,  remember  that  who  plays  politics  with  peace 
will  lose  at  both.* 

“  Mr.  Stevenson  and  all  Democrats  would  do  well  to  heed  this 
sound  judgment  rather  than  invite  political  disaster  in  1956." 

Frontier,  a  monthly  magazine  with  strong  Democratic 
leanings,  editorialised  in  the  January,  1956  issue: 

“  People  have  cause  to  wonder  aloud  how  Stevenson’s  foreign 
policy  differs  materially  from  that  of  Eisenhower.  They  may  agree  with 
Stevenson  that  the  aggrandisement  of  world  communism  continues 
despite  the  Geneva  conferences,  but  are  they  to  infer  that  Stevenson 
views  all  top-level  diplomatic  conferences  less  favourably  than  does 
Eisenhower?” 

On  Civil  Rights — especially  for  Negroes,  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
under  attack  from  many  quarters.  Frontier  states  the  issue  well, 
though  not  at  all  fully: 

“  Many  Negro  leaders  have  already  expressed  concern  over 
Stevenson's  views.  As  long  as  small  coloured  boys  can  be  murdered 
in  Mississippi  without  protection  of  the  law,  Stevenson's  moderate 
approach  to  reform  will  strike  most  Negroes  as  distressingly  inadequate. 
And  Stevenson’s  frequent  trips  to  the  South,  along  with  those  of  his 
lieutenants,  Mitchell  and  Butler,  have  given  rise  to  speculation  among 
Negroes  that  he  has  made  a  deal  on  civil  rights  in  return  for  support. 
Stevenson  has  said  nothing  to  quiet  the  rumours.” 

The  fact  is,  here  in  America,  we  will  have  more  of  Tweedle¬ 
dum  and  Tweedledee  than  of  sharp  differences  among  the  parties 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  affairs.  The  chief  talking  points  will  be 
upon  points  long  dissected  (but  historically  inaccurate),  such  as 


“  Who  let  the  Communists  gobble  up  China?”  Each  party 

will  claim  to  have  without  error  analysed  the  past  and  to  have 
without  error  predicted  the  events  stemming  from  their  mastcrfiil 
analyses.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  call  upon  the 
voters  to  regard  the  favoured  candidates,  especially  those  runnioi 
for  high  offices,  as  perspicacious  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
the  “  Reds,”  and  therefore  ought  to  be  elected,  since  it  take 
abnormally  shrewd  men  to  deal  on  even  terms  with  those  wily, 
cunning  Communists. 

There  is  no  rune  about  the  lack  of  limited  (in  ideas,  not 
words)  discussion  to  follow.  The  two  party  system  in  America 
not  only  narrows  the  choice  of  candidates,  it  sharply  curtails  the 
area  of  discussion  and  the  supply  of  ideas  available  to  the 
citizenry. 

In  1948,  the  Progressive  Party  presented  a  platform  for 
peace,  prosperity  and  civil  rights  which  caught  the  fancy  of 
voters  hungry  for  creative  ideas  and  apprehensive  of  war  and 
depression.  The  Democrats,  running  scared,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
expropriated  much  of  the  Progressive  Party  platform  and  rode  to 
victory  on  the  shirt-tails  of  those  whose  garments  they  were 
smearing  with  abuse. 

Today  there  is  no  Progressive  Party  in  America.  There  is  no 
relatively  large,  coherent,  articulate  group  to  challenge  the 
Siamese  Twin  platforms  of  both  major  parties.  It  now  remains 
for  the  rank-and-file  of  both  parties  and  of  the  voice  of  the 
independent  voter  to  force  a  positive  programme  for  peace  upon 
the  heads  of  both  parties.  How  well  they  will  succeed  no  one  can 
tell,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  the  people  of  the  United  States  art 
far  more  for  peace,  and  actions  to  insure  a  genuine,  equitable 
peace,  than  even  the  opportunistic  politicians  realise. 


CONCEPT  OF  U.S.  AID 

By  J.  W,  T.  Cooper  (Eastern  World  Diplomatic  Correspondent) 


IN  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  has  built  up  a 
vast  aid  programme  to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  and 
Far  East  amounting  to  something  like  $20,(XX)  million. 
President  Eisenhower  at  the  begining  of  this  year 
sought  the  permission  of  Congress  to  continue  and  expand 
this  pattern  of  aid  to  the  Asian  area,  and  at  this  time  there 
is  much  heart-searching  and  controversy  on  how  far  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  has  achieved  the  results  which  its  supporters 
have  always  envisaged  such  a  large  and  generous  outlay  of 
dollars  should  achieve. 

There  has  always  been  a  basic  misconception  in  Ameri¬ 
can  minds  about  assistance  to  Asia.  The  motives  involved 
have  appeared  clear  cut  in  the  United  States  because 
Americans  have  reacted  to  the  conditions  which  have 
shaped  post-war  Asian  development  with  what  they  them¬ 
selves  have  felt,  and  were  convinced  the  Asian  community 
should  also  have  felt.  The  US  has  failed  to  understand 
that  the  revolutionary  trend  in  the  East  has  been  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  nationalism  and  a  movement  towards  self-determina¬ 
tion  pure  and  simple.  As  the  trend  in  Asian  development, 
generally  speaking,  assumed  a  Socialist  pattern,  many 
people  in  the  West  became  alarmed  lest  the  western  demo¬ 
cratic  parliamentary  idea  failed  to  take  root  in  the  new 
Asia.  Because  the  East  was  at  a  stage  where  a  dynamic 
political  approach  could  provide  a  quick  answer  to  the 


area’s  problems  of  development,  the  idea  became  firmly 
fixed  in  American  minds  that  Asia  was  vulnerable  to 
Communism.  The  reason  for  American  assistance— it 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  pre-condition — is  that  the 
countries  of  Asia  should  recognise  the  virtue  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  and  free  enterprise  economy.  The  attempt 
to  bring  relief  to  the  social  problems  of  Asia  by  an  economic 
system  that  does  not  work  in  the  Asian  framework  has 
given  the  wrong  emphasis  to  the  desire  to  help,  and  has 
only  resulted  in  affronting  Asian  dignity  and  arousing 
suspicions  that  a  new  sort  of  colonialism  is  at  work  in  the 
area.  The  bulk  of  the  aid  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
chosen  few  who  have  derived  large  personal  benefits  to  the 
detriment  of  the  dispossessed.  The  obsession  in  the 
United  States  with  the  dangers  of  Communism  has  coloured 
the  direction  of  assistance  more  and  more  in  recent  years 
SO  that  any  idea  that  there  might  at  one  time  have  been,  that 
aid  was  necessary  for  its  own  sake,  has  been  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  notion  that  the  main  reason  for  aid  is  to 
combat  Communism. 

Increasingly  the  United  States  has  come  to  look  upon 
economic  assistance  as  the  second  prong  in  the  defensive 
front  against  Communism.  And  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  apparent  that  America  believes  the  most  desirable 
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form  of  assistance  is  a  joint  economic  and  military  aid 
programme  to  “  save  ”  certain  areas  from  Communist 
encroachment.  There  is,  of  course,  a  genuine  feeling  of 
fear  in  the  United  States  that  the  American  way  of  life  is 
threatened  by  Communism,  and  when  Americans  talk  in 
terms  of  “  losing  Asia,”  they  really  mean  a  loss  of  support 
there  for  the  preservation  of  the  kind  of  social  and  political 
existence  prevailing  in  the  West.  And  those  Asian  countries 
which  accept  US  military  and  economic  aid  are  expected 
to  become  allies  in  the  defence  of  this  system.  Basically  this 
is  the  condition  attached  to  US  aid. 

The  uncommitted  countries  of  the  region  quite  pro¬ 
perly  take  the  view  that  to  be  friends  is  desirable,  to  be 
allies  is  not;  and  to  receive  assistance  on  the  condition, 
or  assumption,  that  it  means  supporting  a  particular  idea 
or  way  of  life  against  another,  compromises  the  freedom 
those  countries  have  so  recently  achieved.  If  the  existing 
programme  of  American  aid  to  certain  countries  in  the 
East  had  produced  results  which  could  be  shown  to  be 
successful  in  helping  the  peoples  towards  a  sense  of  achieve- 
inent  and  fulfilment,  or  even  in  creating  contented  and 
stable  allies  of  the  US  in  Asia,  the  neutral  nations  might 
have  been  impressed  by  example.  But  no  such  results  are 
apparent,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  those  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  countries 
receiving  US  economic  and  military  assistance  the  Govern- 
rncnts  are  in  something  of  a  precarious  position  and  main¬ 
tain  authority  by  the  proximity  of  American  power,  and 
among  the  people  (the  majority  of  whom  are  peasants) 


there  is  a  seething  strata  of  discontent.  In  no  case  has 
direct  aid  from  the  West  lessened  the  nationalistic  revolu¬ 
tionary  fervour  of  the  people,  and  in  no  country  have  the 
underprivileged  benefited  to  an  extent  comparable  to  the 
amount  of  dollars  expended. 

Recent  reports  from  Indo-China  show  that  the  large 
expenditure  of  US  dollars  has  failed  in  its  purpose.  Assist¬ 
ance  has  not  won  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  over  to 
supporting  the  philosophy  or  ideology  of  the  “  free  world.” 
The  true  facts  are  that  there  has  been  an  increased  deter¬ 
mination  for  free  expression  of  nationalistic  ideals,  which, 
as  far  as  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  arc  concerned, 
means  support  for  the  Viet  Minh.  Viet  Nam  is  the  most 
obvious  example  of  failure,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  While 
official  Japanese  circles  express  gratitude  for  the  1 1  SO 
million  extended  to  Japan  since  the  occupation,  there  are 
outspoken  criticisms  of  the  reasons  for  which  assistance 
is  given.  The  New  York  Times  said  in  January  that  “  there 
is  no  question  that  Japan  is  rearming  unwillingly,”  and 
went  on  to  quote  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Asahi 
Shimbun,  Japan’s  leading  newspaper,  as  saying  that  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  ‘‘  should  not  be  accompanied  by  political  condi¬ 
tions.”  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Economic  Planning  Board 
of  the  Japanese  Government  said  in  a  pamphlet  that 
American  aid  is  causing  resentment  rather  than  gratitude 
in  Japan.  The  US,  said  the  pamphlet,  uses  aid  as  an  outlet 
for  unwanted  surpluses  without  regard  for  the  needs  of 
recipient  countries.  The  truth  of  what  the  pamphlet  says  is 
borne  out  by  the  large  amounts  of  cheese,  for  which  the 
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Vietnamese  have  an  intense  dislike,  being  sent  to  Indo- 
China. 

In  Thailand,  considered  by  many  to  be  America’s  best 
ally  in  Asia,  voices  are  being  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
effect  of  US  assistance.  The  argument  is  that  American 
businessmen  dominate  Siamese  commerce  and  create 
powerful  lobbies  which  use  the  excuse  of  anti-Communism 
to  work  against  the  people.  The  same  trend  in  criticism 
has  been  heard  from  Pakistan  where  certain  political  circles 
have  shown  concern  at  the  country  receiving  economic  and 
military  aid  on  the  condition  that  they  link  arms  with 
America  in  an  antiCommunist  front. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  annoyance  and  even 
alarm  in  the  United  States  that  recent  Soviet  friendly 
overtures  and  offers  of  assistance  in  South  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  have  been  generally  well  received,  while 
American  aid  has  been  severely  criticised.  But  officials  in 
Washington  have  so  far  totally  failed  to  understand  why 
this  should  be,  and  to  learn  a  lesson  from  it.  In  a  statement 
appealing  for  support  of  President  Eisenhower’s  long  term 
aid  programme,  Mr.  Dulles  said  in  January  that  defeat  in 
the  economic  contest  in  the  Middle  East  and  South-East 
Asia  would  be  disastrous  for  the  US.  The  Secretary  of 
State’s  opinion  that  the  way  to  counter  Soviet  efforts  is  by 
making  the  newly  independent  nations  of  Asia  feel  that 
their  needs  can  best  be  satisfied  if  they  become  and  remain 
part  of  the  free  world,  leaves  the  field  wide  open  for  Russia, 
because  in  Soviet  offers  there  are  no  such  conditions  of 
political  alignment.  Furthermore,  as  the  Japanese  pamphlet 
points  out,  Russian  aid  is  not  only  given  without  a  stated 
political  motive,  but  it  fits  in  favourably  with  the  pattern 
of  trade  most  suited  to  the  recipient  country.  The  Soviet 
supply  of  machinery  and  materials  to  Burma  is  given  in 
exchange  for  surplus  Burmese  rice,  and  Egypt  can  pay  in 
cotton  for  what  she  receives.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
American  economic  pattern  can  cope  with  a  challenge  of 
this  sort  at  this  time. 

The  primary  trouble,  however,  is  the  suspicion  that 
exists  in  South-East  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  of  American 
motives.  This  suspicion  will  not  be  overcome  so  long  as  aid 
is  used  to  achieve  political  ends.  The  time  has  come,  as 
Eastern  World  said  in  its  January  editorial,  for  the 
“  formulation  of  a  positive  policy  of  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation.” 

UNITED  STATES 

Trans-Pacific  Telepathy 

From  David  C,  Williams 

(Eastern  World  correspondent  in  Washington) 

WHAT  are  the  Eisenhower  Administration’s  intentions 
about  Quemoy  and  Matsu?  These  tiny  islands  just  off 
the  mainland  of  China  were  a  major  (and  unresolved) 
issue  in  the  recent  talks  between  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
Eden,  and  they  remain  a  major  threat  to  the  intended  Republican 
campaign  slogan  of  “  Peace  and  Prosperity,”  or,  in  homelier 
language,  “  Everything’s  booming  but  the  guns.” 


It  is  known  that  Chiang  Kai-Shek  has  been  strengtheni^, 
rather  than  reducing.  Nationalist  garrisons  on  these  islandt 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  preparation  of  highways  and  airport 
on  the  mainland  is  proceeding  apace.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Bandung  Conference,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  has  spoken  of 
the  possible  use  of  force  in  solving  the  Formosa  questk*. 
Events  therefore  may  be  moving  toward  a  showdown.  There » 
no  question  in  anyone’s  minds  that  the  United  States  will  react 
strongly  to  any  attack  upon  Formosa  itself.  But  what  about 
Quemoy  and  Matsu? 

One  turns  naturally  for  an  answer  to  the  article,  “  Hot 
Dulles  Averted  War,”  published  in  the  January  16  issue  of 
magazine.  Henry  Luce,  the  publisher  of  Life  has  disclaim^ 
the  original  announcement  that  this  article  was  based  on  an 
interview  with  Dulles,  but  it  is  widely  believed  that  this  was  a 
“  white  lie  ”  to  protect  the  Secretary  of  State  from  his  own 
discretion — Luce,  as  one  Washington  wit  expressed  it,  “  showed 
that  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  Life  for  a  friend.”  Actually, 
it  is  understood  that  the  interview  was  tape-recorded;  many 
E)emocratic  Senators  would  like  to  listen  in,  but  Chairmia 
Walter  George  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
refused  to  requisition  the  tape. 

In  this  article  it  is  noted  that  a  Congressional  resolution  was 
enacted  last  year  authorising  the  President  to  use  American 
military  forces  should  the  Chinese  Communists  attack  Formosa. 
Then  the  author  of  the  article  adds,  parenthetically  and  almost 
as  if  it  were  an  afterthought  of  no  consequence:  “  (Dulles  has 
never  doubted,  incidentally,  that  Eisenhower  would  have  regarded 
an  attack  upon  Quemoy  and  the  Matsus  as  an  attack  upon 
Formosa).” 

That  this  question  should  be  left  dependent  upon  mental 
telephathy  is  all  the  more  curious  in  view  of  the  assertion,  earlier 
in  the  article,  that  Dulles,  after  devoting  “  more  thought  to  the 
subject  of  war  and  peace  than  any  other  man  alive  ”  had 
“  isolated  one  of  the  major  underlying  causes  of  war:  in  a  wotd, 
miscalculation.” 

“  All  the  great  wars  of  modern  history,  Dulles  is  convinced, 
were  started  by  national  leaders  who  thought  they  could  get 
away  with  it.  When  they  found  out  they  could  not,  it  was  too 
late.” 

May  Craig,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  aggressive  of 
Washington  correspondents,  made  a  valiant  effort  to  penetrate 
the  fog  at  Mr.  Dulles’s  press  conference  January  17: 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said  that  our  views  should 
be  made  clear  lest  the  enemy  miscalculate  and  get  into  war. 
Why  do  we  not  make  our  position  clear  on  Matsu  and  Quemoy? 

A.  I  think  it  is  clear. 

Q.  It  is  not  clear  to  me,  sir. 

A.  It  is  not  clear  to  you  because  you,  like  me,  cannot 
read  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  But  to  them  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  think  we  mean  to  do? 

A.  I  think  that  they  think  that  if  an  attack  is  started  then 
which  comprehends  a  claim  to  take  by  force  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  that  we  will  fight. 

It  is  evident,  despite  his  modest  disclaimer,  that  Mr.  Dulks 
is  a  persistent  practitioner  of  the  art  of  mental  telepathy,  reading 
not  only  President  Eisenhower’s  mind  but  that  of  Premier 
Chou  En-lai.  Apropos  of  this,  the  weekly  New  Republic  has  put 
the  hypothetical  case — suppose  the  Chinese  Communists  inten¬ 
sify  their  artillery  barrage  against  Quemoy,  and  perhaps  also 
bomb  the  ships  that  bring  the  island  food  and  arms.  Will  then 
developments  “  comprehend  a  claim  ”  by  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  to  take  Formosa?  Or,  to  return  to  the  language  of  mental 
telepathy ; 
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“  Do  we  think  that  they  will  think  that  we  will  think  that 
te  have  been  attacked?” 

No  believers  in  this  trans-Pacific  telepathy,  52  leading 
Aawrican  liberals  some  while  ago  offered  the  Administration  a 
ny  out  of  the  Quemoy-Matsu  impasse.  Declaring  that  “  we 
j^iport  wholeheartedly  your  determination  to  defend  Formosa 
ad  the  Pescadores  against  Communist  aggression,”  they  urged 
dK  President  “  to  use  all  the  powers  of  your  great  office  to 
pKvent  the  United  States  from  becoming  engaged  in  hostilities 
over  the  possession  of  the  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  .  .  . 
(which)  are  inseparable  from  the  mainland  by  reason  of  their 
iuation  and,  as  you  observed  some  months  ago,  not  essential 
to  the  defence  of  Formosa. 

“  We  ask  that  you  invoke  the  co-operation  of  other  free 
■tions,  through  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
or  by  direct  consultation,  to  join  with  the  United  States  in 
Mking  a  solution,  in  accordance  with  international  law,  which 
will  remove  the  danger  of  war  over  the  islands.  In  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  we  urge  that  you  make  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  commit  its  forces  to  the  defence  of  these  islands  and  will  not 
permit  them  to  become  a  cause  of  war.”  The  statement  con¬ 
cluded  by  citing  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  evacuation  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  the  Administration  intends  to  do. 
tahaps  it  is  restrained  from  announcing  this  only  by  fear  of  the 
possible  political  repercussions.  More  and  more  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  however,  are  becoming  concerned  about  the 
perilous  fog  of  uncertainty  which  surrounds  American  intentions. 


two  billion  dollars,  or  rose  by  23  per  cent,  over  1954.  This 
marked  increase  of  Japanese  exports  has  led  to  market  resistance 
in  overseas  markets,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Strengthening  of  Japanese  trading  positions  in 
Asian  countries  seems,  therefore,  imperative.  However,  co¬ 
operation  between  these  countries  and  Japan  is  blocked  by  the 
yet  unsolved  reparations  issue,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  Indonesia. 

The  Tokyo  Meeting  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  substantial 
promotion  of  trade  and  economic  co-operation  can  be  expected 
until  the  reparations  problem  is  settled.  The  scope  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  Japan  and  her  Asian  neighbours  is  wide.  It 
includes  not  only  trade,  but  also  offers  opportunities  for  fisheries 
and  mining,  for  pearl  culture  and  chemical  industries,  for  electri¬ 
fication  and  communication  as  well  as  for  general  construction 
and  development  works.  The  diplonuits  in  Tokyo  urged,  as  an 
important  means  of  implementation  of  this  promotion  pro¬ 
gramme,  a  more  active  participation  in  international  and  regional 
arrangements  such  as  the  Colombo  Plan.  While  all  participants 
in  the  meeting  agreed  on  the  importance  of  Japan's  “  economic 
diplomacy,”  the  representatives  from  abroad  saw  their  activities 
severely  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  The  budget  for 
1955,  for  instance,  for  Japan’s  share  in  the  Colombo  Plan,  in 
which  she  is  a  donor  member,  was  slightly  higher  than  $100,000. 
For  1956  it  was  reduced  to  only  about  $40,000.  This  is  only  one 
indication  of  the  serious  financial  handicap  under  which  the 
Japanese  foreign  service  has  to  operate.  The  Gaimusho  had 
asked  for  an  allocation  of  14,200  million  Yen  (about  40  million 


JAPAN 

In  the  Asian  Picture 

From  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 

During  the  second  half  of  January  last,  fifteen  Japanese 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  from  various 
Asian  territories  assembled  in  Tokyo  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Shigemitsu.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  Japan's  policy  in  Asian  countries. 
In  previous  reports,  this  commentator  has  indicated  the  feeling 
prevailing  in  many  circles  in  Tokyo  that  the  rebuilding  of  Japan's 
political  and  economic  position  in  Asia  has  not  progressed  in  a 
measure  desirable  for  the  needs  of  Japan.  Though  technically 
the  most  advanced  nation  in  Asia,  Japan,  the  “  orphan  of  Asia,” 
still  lives  in  a  certain  vacuum  as  far  as  her  relations  with  other 
Asian  countries  are  concerned.  The  Government  of  Japan, 
therefore,  realises  the  necessity  of  emphasising  its  Asian 
d^lomacy. 

There  are  apparently  three  main  reasons  for  the  present 
Ktivation  of  Japan's  diplomatic  operations  in  Asia.  Firstly, 
the  failure  to  obtain  admission  into  the  United  Nations  points  to 
the  need  of  greater  co-operation  with  other  Asian  countries. 
This  trend  became  more  articulate  after  the  Bandung  Conference, 
In  April  1955,  where  the  Japanese  delegates  assiduously  refrained 
from  taking  sides  on  controversial  issues.  Consequently,  the 
question  was  raised  “  where  does  Japan  stand  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia?”  The  second  reason  is  the  necessity  of  counter-balancing 
the  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
■tentionable  progress  has  been  achieved  since  the  talks  on 
‘'normalisation  of  relations”  began  last  summer.  The  third, 
ind  most  probably  the  overriding  reason  is  the  urgency  to  expand 
Span’s  trade.  This  need  exists  despite  her  imprecedented  post¬ 
war  high  in  exports  during  1955  which  exceed^  the  amount  of 


Mr.  Alan  Lennox-Boyd,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ( left) 
and  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman.  Chief  Minister  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  shaking  hands  after  signing  the  report  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  Constitutional  Conference  on  8  February,  1956 
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dollars)  for  the  forthcoming  financial  year.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  under  Mr.  Ichimada,  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  was  not  willing  to  approve  more  than  6,300  million  Yen, 
or  less  than  half  of  the  Gaimusho's  proposed  budget.  Instead  of 
an  allocation  for  the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of 
Legations  and  Consulates  General  in  six  different  countries  as 
demanded,  the  Treasury  sanctioned  only  one  Legation  and  one 
Consulate  General.  Likewise,  demands  for  Japanese  participa¬ 
tion  in  international  associations  and  meetings  were  considerably 
cut. 

The  diplomats  assembled  in  Tokyo  also  urged  that  greater 
emphasis  be  placed  on  cultural  exchanges  with  other  Asian 
countries.  Visits  to  Japan  by  South-East  Asian  students, 
journalists,  teachers  and  other  intellectuals  as  well  as  a  more 
active  exchange  of  films  and  sportsmen  should  be  encouraged. 
Some  of  the  participants  in  the  Conference  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  leading  universities  of  Japan  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  more  intensive  study  of  Asian  affairs,  including 
the  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  region. 

An  interesting  discussion  developed  around  the  prospect 
of  a  second  Asian-African  conference  during  the  current  year, 
to  follow  up  last  year’s  meeting  at  Bandung.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  Japanese  representatives  assembled  in  Tokyo 
was  that  a  second  conference  may  not  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  Apart  from  the  argument  as  to  where  the  conference 
ought  to  be  arranged,  Colombo  or  Cairo,  conflicts  of  interest 
among  the  Asian-African  nations  are  becoming  more  intensive. 
For  that  reason,  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Bandung  conference 
seem  now  reluctant  to  hold  a  second  conference.  The  division 
between  East  and  West  is  not  as  clear  and  recognisable  in  Asia 
as  it  is  in  Europe.  In  addition,  the  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
was  also  mentioned  as  a  factor  contributing  to  the  postponement 
of  the  conference. 

To  regain  entry  into  the  Asian  scene  is  not  an  easy  task  for 
Japan.  The  legacy  of  the  Japanese  Empire  weighs  heavily  on 
those  who  have  to  try  today  to  reconstruct  Japan’s  political  and 
economic  position  in  Asia.  But  there  is  evidence — and  on  that 
note  the  diplomats  in  Tokyo  closed  their  meeting — that  many 
countries  in  South-East  Asia  consider  Japan  as  their  natural 
supplier  of  those  goods  and  skills  which  they  themselves  cannot 
yet  produce.  However,  Japan  will  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
neighbours  in  co-ordination  with  her  own  requirements  and 
without  rousing  suspicions  of  a  renewed  attempt  at  a  “  Greater 
East  Asian  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  ”  of  the  thirties.  The  meeting 
of  the  diplomats  in  Tokyo  was  one  more  wary  step  on  that 
difficult  road. 


Political  Balance  Sheet 

From  a  Tokyo  Correspondent 

JAPAN’S  foreign  policy  during  1955  presents  something  of  a 
disappointing  picture.  The  Gaimusho  (Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs)  and  the  public  are  still  smarting  under  the  Russian 
and  Formosan  veto  against  Japan’s  admission  into  the  United 
Nations,  despite  her  years  of  untiring  efforts  and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  support  from  member  countries. 

Nineteen-fifty-five  had  started  with  high  hopes  that  Japan 
might  be  able  to  settle  some  of  the  outstanding  issues  left  over 
from  the  preceding  years.  The  new  Hatoyama  Government 
proclaimed  an  all-out  effort  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Communist  countries,  primarily  Russia  and  China.  World 
tension  seemed  to  ease  after  the  Geneva  Summit  Meeting. 


In  June  1955,  Japan  opened  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  ki 
London  with  a  view  to  concluding  the  long  outstanding  peace 
treaty  and  to  normalising  relations.  Optimism  was  high  at  the 
outset  of  the  talks  with  the  Russians,  but  it  did  not  last  lonf. 
After  a  number  of  sessions,  the  discussions  ran  aground,  as 
price  asked  by  the  Russians  for  peaceful  co-existence  proved 
to  be  exorbitant  to  the  Japanese.  As  a  result,  the  Governmeat 
parties  quarrelled  bitterly  with  the  opposing  Socialists  in  the  Diet 
(Parliament)  over  the  timing  and  the  conditions  for  normalisioi 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Government  remained 
adamant  on  Japan’s  minimum  conditions; — the  return  of 
occupied  territories,  particularly  the  Habomai  and  Shikota 
islands  north  of  Hokkaido  and  the  repatriation  of  Japanese 
nationals  detained  in  Russia.  The  Socialists  suggested  interim 
arrangements  to  speed  up  the  repatriation  pending  the  signing  of 
a  formal  peace  treaty.  Results  from  the  resumed  talks  in  London 
are  being  eagerly  awaited. 

Japan’s  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  reached  a  new 
low  with  the  Korean  declaration  of  November  17, 1955,  to  fire  00 
and  to  sink  Japanese  fishing  vessels  venturing  inside  the  so-called 
Rhee  Line.  Tough  counter-measures  were  recommended  by 
Japanese  circles.  American  mediation  was  called  for  by  others. 
The  Government,  however,  did  not  reopen  the  stalemate  in  the 
negotiations  with  South  Korea.  Moreover,  the  latter  accused 
Japan  openly  of  being  pro-Communist  as  pressure  for  increased 
trade  connections  with  mainland  China  and  North  Korea 
mounted  in  Japan.  Considerable  numbers  of  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  invited  by  both  Peking  and  Pyongyang  to  visit 
China  and  North  Korea.  They  returned  to  Japan  full  of  praise 
for  their  hosts  and  for  their  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  normal 
political  and  economic  relations  with  Japan.  Even  right-winf 
leaders  joined  the  chorus.  Though  the  Government  of  Japan 
lifted  traffic  restrictions  with  the  Communist  neighbours,  it 
did  little  to  stimulate  actual  trade.  Much  time  and  publicity  were 
given  to  long  range  programmes  to  boost  Japan's  trade  with 
South-East  Asian  countries.  However,  the  pre-conditions  for 
such  improvement,  that  is,  settlement  of  reparations  claimed  by 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  were  not  yet  met.  After  the  settk- 
ment  with  Burma,  in  1954,  Japan  concentrated  on  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  but  little  headway  has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  three  weeks’  visit  of  Mr.  Shigemitsu,  Japan’s  Foreign 
Minister,  to  the  United  States  last  August  touched  off  acrid 
comments  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  press.  Admittedly  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  bolstering  Japan’s  public  relations  in  the  US 
which  had  reached  a  regrettably  low  state,  the  visit  did  not 
yield  any  practical  results.  The  Socialists  still  claim  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  did  more  harm  than  good  to  Japan  by  visiting 
Washington,  especially  since,  earlier  in  1955,  his  proposed  visit 
there  had  to  be  postponed  as  unwelcome  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  emigration  policy  of  the  Government,  likewise 
heralded  with  much  publicity,  did  not  live  up  to  expectations— 
the  question  is  whether  emigration  will  solve  Japan’s  population 
problem.  During  the  period  from  April  to  December,  1955, 
only  2,177  Japanese  nationals  emigrated,  and  that  from  a 
country  of  142,000  square  miles  with  a  population  which  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  KM)  million  mark  within  a  few  yeaa 
All  this  culminated  in  a  Socialist  sponsored  non-confidenoe 
motion  against  the  Foreign  Minister  during  the  middle  of 
December  last  which  was  defeated,  however,  by  the  combined 
strength  of  the  newly  merged  Liberal-Democratic  Party. 

Against  this  rather  sombre  background  there  has  also  been 
bright  news.  There  was  a  satisfactory  consolidation  on  the 
economic  front.  Particularly,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
developed  impressively.  Japan  was  admitted  formally  into  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff's  and  Trade  (GATT).  She  now 
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participates  in  the  Colombo  Plan  as  a  donor  nation  and  has 
become  predominantly  active  in  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE).  The  visit  to  Japan  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Prime  Minister  of  Cambodia,  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  a  Japan-Cambodia  treaty  of  amity,  and  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Arab  Leaders,  after  the  Bandung  Conference,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  steadily  increasing  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  Arab  countries. 

Internally,  there  is  now  a  greater  degree  of  stability  resulting 
from  the  mergers  of  both  the  conservative  and  the  socialist 
parties.  Although  how  much  the  death  of  Mr.  Ogata,  Chairman 
of  the  Liberal  party  before  the  merger,  will  affect  the  political 
scene  is  not  clear  as  this  is  written.  Certainly  the  field  now  seems 
open  for  Mr.  Hatoyama  to  become  president  of  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party,  and  to  continue  his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister. 
Anyhow,  for  the  first  time  in  her  parliamentary  history,  Japan 
has  arrived  at  a  two-party  system,  and  it  should  now  be  possible 
to  deal  with  some  yet  unsettled  issues,  such  as  the  “  Two  Chinas,” 
Korea  and  the  relations  with  the  United  States  without  the 
constant  pressure  of  domestic  politics.  The  improvement  in  the 
economic  situation  is  a  contributive  factor;  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1956  the  people  of  Japan  were  less  hungry  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  will  do  much  to  attain  political  equilibrium. 


AUSTRALIA 

Problems  of  Population 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Canberra) 

Recently,  Australians  were  sharply  reminded  of  some  of 
their  own  population  problems,  and  of  the  vastly  different 
problems  of  Japan.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
special  envoy  of  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  should  have  been 
in  Canberra  (after  visiting  about  a  dozen  South-East  Asian 
nations)  during  the  week  in  which  the  annual  Citizenship 
Convention  was  discussing  the  strains  and  stresses  of  the 
Australian  immigration  programme.  It  was  perhaps  less  of 
a  coincidence  that  the  Australian  Workers’  Union,  largest  trade 
union  in  Australia,  should  have  chosen  this  moment  to  reaffirm 
in  somewhat  belligerent  terms,  its  unwavering  support  of  the 
“white  Australia  policy.” 

The  Japanese  envoy,  Mr.  Takeo  Miki,  a  former  Japanese 
Cabinet  Minister,  was  outspokenly  pleased  and  relieved  by  his 
friendly  reception.  He  assured  a  press  conference  in  Canberra 
that  the  new  Japan  was  a  “  reborn  ”  country,  and  that  he  was 
impressed  with  Australia’s  “  keen  interest  in  promoting  friend¬ 
ship  with  Japan  in  spite  of  bitter  wartime  experiences. ” 

He  was  questioned  on  GATT,  on  continental  shelf  fisheries, 
on  the  Olympic  Games.  He  was  even  asked  if  Japanese  wanted 
to  emigrate  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  hastened  to  assure 
his  questioner  that  the  Japanese  had  no  wish  to  go  anywhere 
they  were  not  wanted.  He  was  asked  about  Japan’s  population 
difiiculties,  and  on  this  he  became  eloquent.  Not  long  ago,  he 
mid,  he  had  been  acting  Minister  for  Welfare  and  Social 
Services,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had  presided  at  an  international 
conference  on  family  planning.  The  present  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  was  doing  its  utmost  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  concen- 
fration  of  the  Japanese  population  into  four  islands.  One  way 
*as  by  birth  control.  Life  in  Japan  was  getting  more  difiScult, 
M  people  could  not  afford  big  families.  They  had  to  plan 


families  according  to  their  means,  and  “  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  they  must  be  birth  control-minded.”  He  admitted  that  this 
might  be  a  negative  way  of  tackling  the  problem.  A  positive  way, 
he  said,  was  by  more  and  more  industrialisation  of  Japan,  and 
consequent  expansion  of  trade  with  other  countries.  Emigration 
was  not  a  solution,  because  not  many  countries  were  open,  and 
in  any  case  the  Japanese  were  an  insular  people,  and  fond  of  their 
homes. 

Only  a  mile  or  so  away,  the  Citizenship  Convention  was 
carrying  resolutions  urging  retention  of  the  full  immigration 
programme  for  Australia.  It  was  admitted  that  the  absorption 
of  120,000  migrants  a  year  imposed  strains  on  an  economy 
weakened  at  present  by  a  highly  adverse  overseas  trade  balance, 
and  meant  more  pressures  on  housing  and  other  needs.  But, 
it  was  being  urged,  Australia’s  need  for  security  should  be 
considered  paramount.  There  were  references  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Asians  close  to  Australia’s  northern  shores.  The 
president  of  the  Australian  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  Mr.  A. 
Monk,  said  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  larger 
armed  forces  or  of  bringing  migrants  to  Australia  for  purely 
military  purposes.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  “  White 
Australia  policy,”  and  the  question  did  not  arise  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  although  some  influential  Australian  newspapers  have 
recently  been  urging  the  admission  of  token  quotas  of  Asians. 
They  have  been  supported  by  some  churchmen  and  university 
dons.  However,  the  Australian  Workers’  Union,  holding  its 
annual  conference  in  Brisbane,  was  not  so  reticent. 

Speakers  at  that  conference  were  critical  of  the  Labour 
party  for  having  shelved  discussion  of  the  subject  last  year.  A 
motion  was  carried  unanimously,  registering  the  union’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “  attempts  being  made  by  a  strange  combination  of 
certain  wealthy  employing  interests  and  the  Communist  Party 
to  secure  the  free  entry  of  coloured  and  Asiatic  labour  into 
Australia.”  The  general  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Dougherty,  said  the 
“  White  Australia  policy  must  be  proudly  held  forward  as  our 
national  right,  and  one  we  will  never  give  up  in  any  circumstances. 
There  is  no  need  for  apology  for  this  policy.  Any  Australian 
Government  which  attempts  to  break  it  down  or  alter  it  will  be 
dismissed  the  moment  it  goes  to  the  polls.”  No  politicians  of  any 
party  showed  the  slightest  disposition  to  argue  on  this  point 
with  Mr.  Dougherty,  but  his  general  remarks  were  criticised 
in  several  other  quarters.  A  typical  comment  was  offered  by 
Lord  Lindsay  of  Birker,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Australian  National  University  in  Canberra.  Lord  Lindsay  said 
that  Mr.  Dougherty  had  attacked  an  extreme  alternative  which 
few  critics  of  the  policy  would  support.  But  “  could  he  state 
any  reasoned  argument  against  the  sort  of  modification  needed  to 
remove  a  continued  source  of  bad  feeling  between  Australia  and 
her  northern  neighbours,  which  need  only  imply  admission  for 
a  very  small  number  of  non-Europeans  who  would  become 
assimilated  to  the  Australian  society  and  make  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Australian  life?”  It  was  Mr.  Dougherty’s  turn  to  remain 
silent. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  was  mildly  suggesting  the  formation  of  Austra- 
lian-Asian  associations  in  the  Australian  State  capitals,  “  to 
build  up  goodwill  towards  Asians.”  He  said,  quite  truthfully, 
that  there  was  great  goodwill  towards  Asia  in  Australia,  as 
evidenced  in  the  cordial  reception  of  Asian  students  and  business¬ 
men.  He  would  like  to  see  “  non-governmental,  non-political 
associations,”  not  confined  to  social  activities,  and  encouraging 
a  study  of  Asian  cultures  and  interchanges  of  visits.  This  sounded 
well,  but  one  querulous  critic  asserted  that  Australians  would  go 
into  those  associations  politically  committed  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not,  and  mostly  without  their  knowing  it.  Undoubtedly, 
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he  said,  the  Asians  would  know  it,  but  might  be  too  polite  to 
say  so. 

Austialian  population  problems,  therefore,  are  closely 
associated  with  different  but  related  problems  in  Asia,  with 
official  policies  and  official  attitudes,  and  with  future  trends  and 
outlooks  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


BURMA 

Soviet  Assistance 

From  Alex  Josey 

(Eastern  World  S.E.  Asian  Correspondent) 


This  city  nowadays  always  seems  to  be  full  of  trade 
delegations  and  company  representatives  from 
Eastern  Europe.  They  are  part  of  the  Soviet 
directed  economic  assistance  offensive  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  launched  against  the  under-developed 
nations  in  South-East  Asia. 

If  the  Communist  countries  keep  their  promises  there 
will  soon  be  no  place  for  Britain  and  the  West  in  Burma’s 
economy.  Hitherto  worried  about  (a)  an  annual  rice 
surplus,  (b)  lack  of  foreign  currency,  and  (c)  the  urgent 
need  to  industrialise  to  a  reasonable  extent,  Burma  now 
wonders  if  she  will  have  enough  rice  to  barter  for  all 
the  capital  goods  which  the  Communist  countries  have 
offered  to  supply.  A  Burmese  leader  said  to  me  with  m 
smile  :  “  If  the  Communists  keep  their  word  we  might 
be  forced  to  buy  rice  from  Thailand  in  order  to  keep 
our  end  of  the  bargain.”  Thailand,  it  is  worthwhile 
remembering,  also  has  a  rice  surplus  problem  which 
gifts  and  military  assistance  from  the  United  States 
cannot  solve. 

Marshal  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  signed  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Burmese  before  they  left  at  the  end 
of  their  most  successful  visit.  In  exchange  for  rice  the 
Soviet  Government  agreed  to  help  the  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  In  addition  the  Soviet  Union  gave  Burma 
a  gift  of  a  technical  institute  which  they  will  construct 
and  equip. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  new  Russia-Burma 
relationship.  If  it  is  successful,  that  is  if  Burma  does 
receive  worthwhile  material  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  can  at  the  same  time  solve  her  surplus  rice  problem, 
then  Indonesia  and  opportimistic  Thailand,  as  well  as 
near-independent  Malaya,  will  also  be  interested.  This 
would  do  much  to  bring  South-East  Asia  into  the  Russian 
economic  orbit.  Burma  will  go  reluctantly,  but  the 
West  has  hitherto  held  back  aid  on  the  large  scale  mainly 
because  of  American  hesitancy  in  helping  Socialism  in 
Asia.  Had  adequate  assistance  been  extended  to  the 
Socialist  Government  in  Burma,  and  had  the  United 
States  acted  firmly  against  the  professional  anti-Com- 
munists  in  Washin^on  who  wanted  to  establish  an  illegal 
Chinese  Nationalist  army  in  Burma,  then  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  Burmese  to  turn  so  eagerly 
to  the  Russians  for  help. 

Burma  has  been  promised  help  from  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation  of  a  programme  of  agricultural 
development,  in  undertaking  major  irrigation  works,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  some  industrial  plants.  Payment 
for  this  will  be  in  rice,  and  some  additional  deferred 
payments  in  kind,  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 
Burma  badly  needs  engineers.  By  offering  to  build  a 
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technical  college  in  Rangoon  and  to  train  Burmese  there, 
actually  in  their  own  country  in  their  own  language 
(English  will  probably  be  the  language  of  instruction,  or 
perhaps  English-speaking  Russians  will  pass  on  instruc¬ 
tions  through  English-speaking  Burmese),  the  Russians 
have  made  a  popular  move.  They  also  could  not  have 
overlooked  the  advantage  of  getting  young  engineer! 
accustomed  right  away  to  working  on  Russian-type  in¬ 
struments  and  equipment.  This  peaceful  penetration  by 
the  Communists  can  be  much  more  effective  than  aggres¬ 
sive  action  (Malaya  and  Burma  are  still  fighting  Com¬ 
munist  guerillas),  always  providing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  within  the  Russian  Empire  can 
produce  the  goods  and  honour  their  blank  cheques.  Fw 
some  time  China  will  be  unable  to  assist  much,  concen¬ 
trating  as  she  is  upon  industrialising  her  enormous  self; 
but  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  of  totalitarian  planning,  cannot  give  the  un¬ 
committed  countries  in  Asia  considerable  assistance. 
The  West  would  be  unwise  to  hope  that  Russia  is  just 
talking  big. 


INDONESIA 


Critical  Time 


From  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Jakarta 


Ten  years  ago  Indonesia  became  politically  independent, 
but  the  Dutch  colonialists  have  still  to  be  defeated 
economically,  and  their  hold  upon  the  country  in  this 
sphere  is  as  strong  as  ever,  if  not  stronger  than  it  was  when 
Indonesia's  freedom  was  declared  in  1946.  Recently,  I  attended  a 
mass  meeting  in  Freedom  Square  here,  where  Aidet  the  Com¬ 
munist,  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  the  Nationalist  Party  leader 
(former  Prime  Minister),  and  Arudji  Kartawinata,  chairman  of 
the  Muslim  League,  all  spoke  from  the  same  platform  to  a  crowd 
estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Each  speaker  solemnly 
denounced  Dutch  domination  of  Indonesian  economy.  I>- 
clared  Arudji :  “  Only  by  unity  among  all  sections  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  people,  including  the  Marxists,  Nationalists  and  Muslims, 
can  we  wipe  out  the  remnant  influence  and  destroy  colonial 
rule."  Aidet  gave  facts  and  figures.  Foreign  capital  in  Indonesia 
amounted  to  at  least  63  thousand  million  rupiahs  (roughly 
£2,000  million),  of  which  40,000  million  rupiahs  were  Dutch. 
According  to  rough  estimates  the  annual  interest  on  foreiga 
capital  in  Indonesia  amounted  to  one  fourth  of  its  total  value, 
approximately  15,000  million  rupiahs  (about  £500  million) 
The  Communist  leader  demanded  that  Indonesia  must  solve! 
this  problem  of  capital.  The  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to] 
confiscate  and  nationalise  all  the  Dutch  capital  in  Indonesia, 
then  to  draw  loans  and  aid  "  from  all  sides  without  discrimina¬ 
tion.”  Clearly  this  would  mean  drawing  aid  from  Moscow  and 
Peking,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  which  have  already  moved  into  Burma’s  economy. 

Holland's  attitude  seems  to  be:  “  We  will  hang  on  to  what 
we've  got  as  long  as  we  can."  This  is  an  attitude  which  helped 
to  defeat  the  moderate  Socialists  led  by  Sutan  Sjharir,  Indonesia's 
first  Prime  Minister.  Sjharir  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  Dutch,  but 
gradually.  Both  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists  want 
them  out  without  delay.  If  chaos  results  this  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  Communists,  for  then  totalitarianism  would  be  needed 
to  clear  up  the  mess.  So  tired  are  the  Nationalists  with  Dutdi 
control  of  their  economy  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  risk 
this.  Njoto,  a  Communist  MP,  and  an  important  member  of  the] 
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Party,  admitted  to  me  that  the  Communists  collected  six  million 
of  the  32  million  votes  in  the  general  elections  in  December, 
mainly  because  the  Communists  reflected  the  wishes  of  the 
masses:  the  masses  want  complete  independence.  Political 
observers  here  tell  me  that  most  of  the  six  million  people  who 
voted  for  the  Communists  voted  against  the  Dutch  as  much  as 
Ihey  voted  for  Communism  which  they  cannot  understand. 

In  this  my  informants  were  only  partly  right.  For  Com¬ 
munism  in  Indonesia  has  come  to  mean  certain  things.  In 
Burma  and  in  Malaya  the  poor  people  know  Communism  as 
Hn'or.  Neither  the  Burmese  Communist  Party  nor  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party  have  ever  given  the  masses  any  benefit, 
bstead  they  have  given  torture  and  slow  death.  In  Indonesia  the 
Communists  have  organised  the  trade  union  movement,  and 
through  this  organisation,  which  is  powerful,  they  have  given 
the  workers  benefits.  In  addition,  the  Communists  of  Indonesia, 
hive  kept  away  from  Communist  ideology  as  much  as  possible 
tod  concentrated  upon  national  problems.  Njoto  said  to  me 
luring  an  interview:  “  We  are  a  nationalists'  Communist  party 
tod  emphatically  do  not  get  instructions  from  abroad.”  "This 
night  well  be  true.  Aidet  is  off  to  Moscow;  Njoto  has  also  been 
to  Moscow.  This  could  mean  anything.  Certainly  the  emphasis 
of  the  Communists’  literature  is  upon  freeing  the  country  from 
colonialism  and  developing  the  country  to  increase  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  masses. 

,  The  Communists  are  a  force  in  Indonesia  which  cannot  be 
inored.  President  Sukarno  told  the  crowd  which  surged  to  his 
filace  after  the  big  nKeting:  “The  20  per  cent,  of  the  Indo- 
Ksian  people  supporting  the  Communist  Party  can  not  be 
■eluded  from  the  family  of  national  unity.”  In  his  opinion. 
Dr.  Ali,  Aidet  and  Arudji  were  a  symbol  of  co-operation  between 
the  three  principal  political  groups — the  Marxists,  the  Nationa- 
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lists  and  the  Muslims;  they  were  a  symbol  of  anti-colonialism 
and  defence  of  the  principles  of  democracy.  Sukarno  in  saying 
this  may  well  have  been  giving  a  warning  to  Indonesian  poli¬ 
ticians  now  hopeful  of  attracting  western  aid.  No  matter  what 
form  the  newly  elected — the  first  elected — Government  may 
take,  the  Communists  cannot  be  ignored,  not  because  of  their 
ideology  but  because  of  their  fiercely  uncompromising  nationa¬ 
list  attitude  towards  the  Dutch.  If  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Muslim  Priest  Association,  and  the  Masjumi  Party,  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  of  the  moderate  right,  with  the  Communists  in 
Opposition,  the  West  would  be  making  a  grave  error  in  extending 
help  to  Indonesia  if  this  meant  consolidating  the  Dutch  in  their 
already  firm  position  as  overlords  of  Indonesia’s  economy. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  talking  to  politicians 
and  Journalists  of  many  shades  of  political  thought,  that  if 
Indonesia  is  to  be  kept  away  from  the  Moscow-Peking economic 
orbit,  western  aid  must  be  directed  towards  helping  Indonesians 
to  form  state  enterprises  to  take  over  Dutch  holdings.  This 
might  mean  helping  to  build  Indonesia  into  a  Socialist  State, 
a  repugnant  thought  perhaps  to  the  Americans,  but  something 
far  less  dangerous  than  a  Communist  State.  For  what  happens 
in  Indonesia  will  influence  Malaya,  and  to  some  extent  India. 
Some  careful  thinking  is  now  required. 

PAKISTAN 

Constitution  and  Controversy 

From  our  Correspondent  in  Karachi 

The  great  question,  as  this  dispatch  is  written,  is  whether 
the  Pakistan  Constituent  Assembly  will  succeed  in 
passing  the  Constitution  Bill  before  the  beginning  of 
March.  The  Prime  Minister,  as  well  as  some  of  his  Cabinet 
colleagues,  has  repeatedly  declared  his  anxiety,  indeed,  his  inten¬ 
tion,  of  securing  passage  of  the  Constitution  within  this  time  and 
there  are,  of  course,  cogent  reasons  why  the  country  should  have 
its  Constitution  as  soon  as  possible.  After  eight  years,  the 
urgency  grows  daily,  but  there  are,  in  addition,  two  further 
considerations  which  press  heavily.  In  March,  the  national 
Budget  has  to  be  considered  and  passed,  and  if  not  completed 
before  this,  the  Constitution  will  have  to  await  the  Budget  ses¬ 
sion,  Secondly,  in  the  first  half  of  March,  a  top-level  SEATO 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  this  city.  There  are  indications  of 
Pakistan’s  desire  to  speak  rather  plainly  on  certain  matters  and 
if,  by  that  time,  the  Constitution  has  been  approved,  the  efforts  of 
the  Pakistan  delegation  are  likely  to  be  more  impressive  than  if 
internal  wrangles  on  constitutional  matters  still  persist.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  remembered  that  other  SEATO 
delegates  will  naturally  be  interested  to  know  the  precise  strength 
which  the  Central  GovemnKnt  will  be  able  to  exercise  over  the 
two  units  of  which  Pakistan  consists. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  the  hope  of  success  in  getting 
the  Constitution  through  in  time  seemed  forlorn  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Opposition,  consisting  mainly  of  Mr.  Suhra- 
wardy’s  Awami  League,  to  protract  debate  as  much  as  possible 
was  not  met  with  any  effective  action  by  the  Government.  The 
device  of  suspending,  for  the  time,  consideration  of  controversial 
topics,  enabM  more  progress  to  be  made  so  that  as  the  month 
advanced  all  non-controversial  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  agreed  to 
by  the  House.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  controversy  is 
not  merely  one  between  the  Coalition  Government  and  the 
Opposition.  The  controversy  involves  the  Coalition  itself. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  disputed  clauses  are  the  subject  of  difference 
of  opinion  within  the  Government  Coalition  and  the  risk  is  that 
the  United  Front  component  may  break  away  or,  to  some  extent, 
crumble.  Already,  one  member  of  the  United  Front  is  said  to 
have  declined  to  support  his  party  with  respect  to  its  attitude  to 
the  Constitution  Bill  and  there  have  been  reports  of  Hindu 
ministers,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  East  Pakistan,  submitting 
their  resignations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
exerting  himself  to  maintain  complete  unity  and  to  avoid  any 
defection. 

It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Mohamed  Ali  will  succeed  in  his 
efforts,  if  not  to  secure  the  Constitution,  then  a  Constitution. 
There  is  a  body  of  opinion  that  takes  the  view  that  any  Consti¬ 
tution  would  be  better  than  indefinite  continuance  of  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  present  garbled  version  of  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1935,  and  these  people  hold  that  some  sort  of  Consti¬ 
tution,  whatever  it  is,  will  make  it  possible  to  hold  general  elec¬ 
tions  so  that  the  real  will  of  the  people  can  be  ascertained  and 
leaders  with  genuine,  popular  support,  can  emerge.  Not  without 
interest,  in  this  connection,  is  the  recent  election  of  Sardar 
Abdur  Rab  Nishtar  as  President  of  the  Pakistan  Muslim  League. 
The  Sardar  is  one  of  the  “  old  Guard,”  a  close  collaborator  of 
Mr.  Jinnah  and  a  member  of  the  Muslim  League  team  of  negotia¬ 
tors  who,  with  Lord  Mountbatten  and  the  Indian  Congress 
leaders,  settled  the  terms  of  the  partition.  This  election  has  given 
rise  to  some  enthusiastic  memories  and  expressions  of  the  hope 
that  the  League  will  be  “  re-vitalised  ”  to  use  a  word  which  is 
popular.  Whether  the  Sardar's  health  will  enable  him  to  act  as 
vigorously  as  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  re-vitalisation  is, 
perhaps,  a  question.  He  has  issued  an  appeal  to  old  colleagues, 
who  had  left  the  League,  to  return  to  the  fold  and  Mr.  Fazlur 
Rahman  has  accepted  the  invitation.  Mr.  Rahman  was  for 
several  years  a  Central  Government  Minister,  losing  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  when  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohamed  dismissed  Khwaja 
Nazimuddin.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Rahman  went  into  opposition, 
but  is  again  in  the  Government  ranks.  Malik  Firoz  Khan  Noon 
is  also  being  asked  to  return  in  response  to  the  Sardar's  appeal, 
but  this  may  not  be  agreeable  to  Mian  Mumtaz  Daultana,  the 
Malik's  rival  in  what  used  to  be  the  Punjab  and  as  Daultana's 
star  is  in  the  ascendant  these  days,  Firoz  Khan  Noon  may  not 
receive  the  same  welcome  as  that  extended  to  Mr.  Rahman 
whose  importance  is  that  he  will  provide  the  Muslim  League 
with  badly  needed  representation,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
from  East  Pakistan. 


Soviet-Pakistan  Relations 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  Mr.  N.  A. 

Bulganin,  last  month  answered  the  following  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  Editor  of  the  United  Press  of  Pakistan,  Mr.  Qutubuddin 
Aziz  of  Karachi. 

Q.  Speaking  at  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Soviet  Premier 
expressed  the  hope  that  relations  between  the  USSR  and  Pakistan  would 
be  improved.  What,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  ways  and  means  for  improving 
these  relations'! 

A.  In  its  relations  with  other  nations  the  Soviet  Union  has  always 
proceeded,  and  continues  to  proceed  from  the  possibility  and  necessity 
of  peaceful  co-existence  and  mutually  beneficial  friendly  co-operation 
of  nations  with  different  social  systems. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  rests  on  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  independent  national  development  and  statehood.  We  are 
against  any  form  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states. 

This  applies  also  to  Pakistan,  whose  people  have  the  right,  just 
as  all  other  peoples,  to  settle  their  domestic  affairs  as  they  see  fit. 


Consistent  m  its  policy  of  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot, 
naturally,  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  neighbourini 
states,  in  order  to  please  foreign  interests,  are  entering  aggressive 
military  and  political  groupings  endangering  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  opposed  to  military  and  political  aggressive  groupings, 
such  as  SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  to  which  Pakistan  is  a  party. 

Friendly  relations  between  the  USSR  and  Pakistan  could  be  built 
on  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  which  the  USSR,  India, 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  Burma  and  other  countries  have 
already  taken  as  a  guide  in  their  mutual  relations. 

Acceptance  of  these  principles  as  a  guide  in  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  Pakistan  would  certainly  be  a  sure  means  for  improving 
and  developing  Soviet-Pakistan  relations  and  would  be  completely 
in  accord  with  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  our  countries.  We 
proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  people  of  Pakistan,  like  the  other 
peace-loving  peoples,  are  vitally  interested  in  strengthening  peace, 
consolidating  independence  and  improving  the  well-being  of  their 
country. 

Q.  In  what  fields  could  the  Soviet  Union  co-operate  with  Pakistan'! 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  establishing  and  developing 
the  most  extensive  contacts  with  all  nations.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Pakistan  could  successfully  co-operate  in 
the  economic,  technical,  cultural  and  other  fields. 

Q.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  economic  co-operation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Pakistani  Is  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  offer 
Pakistan  economic  and  technical  assistance  without  making  this  assistance 
dependent  upon  any  conditions'! 

A.  There  are,  in  our  view,  sufficient  opportunities  for  mutually 
advantageous  economic  co-operation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Pakistan,  provided,  of  course,  there  is  the  desire  on  both  sides. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  rendered,  and  is  continuing  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  many  nations,  both  through  the  United  Nations 
and  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  in  rendering  this  assistaiKe  the  USSR,  unlike  the  western  powers, 
has  never  made  it  conditional  on  any  political,  military  or  other 
demands  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  this  or  that  country. 

This  fully  applies  to  Pakistan  as  well. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  of  expanding  trade  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Pakistani  What  goods  would  the  USSR  like  to  buy  in 
Pakistan,  what  goods  could  it  sell  to  Pakistan,  and  what  would  be  the 
forms  of  paymentl 

A.  There  are  feasible  opportunities  for  expanding  trading 
relations  between  the  USSR  and  Pakistan. 

In  Pakistan  the  Soviet  Union  could  buy  agricultural  and  livestock 
produce,  and  also  other  goods  which  Pakistan  needs  to  export.  In  its 
turn,  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  sell  to  Pakistan  industrial  plant, 
agricultural  and  other  machinery,  and  various  manufactured  and  other 
goods  which  Pakistan  may  wish  to  buy. 

In  this  connection,  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Pakistan  could  be  of  positive  value. 

Q.  Could  the  Soviet  Union  .share  with  Pakistan  its  technical 
knowledge  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energyl 

A.  Yes,  it  could. 
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CHINA’S  SMALLEST  NATIONAL  GROUP 

Bp  Chi  Yen-lang  (Peking) 


CHINA'S  smallest  national  minority,  the  Olunchun  people, 
recently  began  to  move  from  their  animal-skin  tents  in 
the  Great  Khingan  Mountains  to  brand-new  houses  on 
the  plains  below.  Over  sixty  houses  sheltering  them  from  the 
wind  and  snow  were  built  for  them  by  the  local  government, 
marking  their  entry  into  a  new  historical  era. 

The  Olunchun  people,  now  totalling  just  over  2,000,  are  a 
branch  of  the  same  race  as  the  Manchus  who  ruled  China  for 
nearly  300  years  in  the  Ching  Dynasty.  For  ages  the  Olunchuns 
were  confined  to  the  forests  of  northernmost  China  and  lived  a 
primitive  hunter’s  life. 

January  and  February,  when  the  temperature  in  the  snow¬ 
bound  Great  Khingan  Mountains  drops  to  SO  degrees  centigrade 
below  zero,  are  the  best  hunting  season.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  Olunchun  hunters  can  easily  track  down  game  by  its  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  snow.  Lynx,  mink,  deer,  otters,  roe-deer,  common 
eurasian  squirrels  and  bears  are  some  of  the  animals  they  hunt. 
Their  happiest  moment  comes  in  the  evening  when  on  their 
return  from  the  day’s  hunt  they  sit  around  the  fire,  singing  or 
dancing  their  favourite  “  deer  dance.” 

These  freedom-loving  people  who  led  a  life  in  the  forests 
somewhat  like  that  of  primitive  communism,  however,  were 
called  ”  barbarians  ”  and  savagely  oppressed.  During  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  North-East  China  the  Japanese  en¬ 
couraged  opium-smoking  among  the  Olunchuns,  and  their 
police  ran  them  down  like  animals.  The  Japanese  army  tried 
to  wipe  them  out.  In  one  tribe  in  the  Normin  [area  70  of  the 
120  tribesmen  were  killed,  and  a  great  decline  in  the  population 
of  the  Olunchun  people  took  place. 

Another  human  enemy  of  the  Olunchuns  were  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  merchants  and  usurers  who  used  to  fleece  them  and  who 
browbeat  the  hunters  into  accepting  the  most  miserable  prices 
for  valuable  furs  and  skins.  The  fur  of  a  common  eurasian 
squirrel,  for  example,  was  exchanged  for  only  one  catty  of 
grain  instead  of  its  real  value  of  20  catties.  Pressed  by  usurers, 
Olunchun  hunters  sometimes  had  to  part  with  their  almost 
indispensable  hunting  horses,  and  even  their  wives  were  often 
taken  as  hostages  for  debt. 

Racial  discrimination,  amounting  almost  to  racial  extermina¬ 
tion,  ended  with  the  liberation  of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  in  1 943.  Since  then  the  decline  of  this 
proud  and  free  people,  whose  population  was  twice  the  present 
figure  40  years  ago,  has  been  effectively  checked  and  an  upward 
trend  has  been  noted. 

An  Olunchun  Autonomous  Banner  (or  county)  was 
established  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Inner  Mongolia  in  1951 
giving  them  their  own  government.  Three  co-operative  stores 
have  been  set  up  in  the  banner,  selling  food,  fodder,  firearms, 
anununition,  and  cloth  and  buying  the  hunters’  furs,  skins  and 
other  products  at  reasonable  prices.  These  co-operatives 
regularly  send  food  supplies  right  to  the  hunting  grounds  in  the 
forests,  saving  the  hunters  the  trouble  of  travelling  hundreds  of 
kilometres. 

Opium-smoking  has  been  stopped.  A  clinic  has  been  set  up, 
and  doctors  and  nurses  constantly  go  the  rounds  in  the  forests  of 
the  Great  Kingan  Mountains  and  are  stamping  out  malaria, 
typhoid  and  small-pox  which  used  to  be  rampant. 


Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Olunchun  people  were  illiterate 
when  liberation  came  to  them.  Now  over  130  children,  provided 
with  government  stipends,  are  studying  in  the  primary  school 
which  was  set  up  by  the  local  People’s  Government.  As  they 
complete  their  courses  here,  they  go  on  to  middle  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  And  five  young  Olunchun  men  and 
women  are  now  studying  in  the  Central  Institute  for  National 
Minorities  in  Peking. 

They  saw  their  first  motion  picture  in  1954  when  a  film 
projection  team  visited  the  place.  Since  then  film  showings 
have  become  a  part  of  their  growing  cultural  life. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  Olun¬ 
chuns  since  liberation  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  hunters 
have  settled  down,  given  up  hunting  and  taken  to  agriculture. 
Others,  while  continuing  their  hunting,  augment  their  income 
in  the  quiet  season  with  vegetable  gardening  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions, 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 

A  Tribute  to  Mr.  Nehru  appropriations  for  the  Defence  Agency  and  expenses  for  US 


Mme.  Mendes-France  and  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  Director 
General  of  Unesco,  were  the  guests  of  honour  at  a  Republic 
Day  luncheon  at  Unesco  House  which  was  attended  by  Indian 
students,  officials  of  the  Indian  Embassy  and  senior  members  of 
Unesco  staff. 

Mme.  Mendes-France  proposed  the  toast  to  the  President 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Republic  of  India,  and  Dr.  Luther  Evans 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  course  of  his  speech.  Dr.  Evans 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Nehru  in  glowing  terms.  He  said : 

“  I  think  the  whole  world  knows  how  Mr.  Nehru,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  countries  of  our 
time,  has  combined  in  an  unusual  way  a  number  of  most  remarkable 
human  talents:  he  is  a  man  of  intellect  and  culture  who  makes  the 
average  run  of  statesmen  look  puny  and  uncultured;  he  is  a  national 
politician  with  talents  of  leadership  which  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  give  both  good  form  and  admitable  substance  to  the  nationhood 
of  a  numerous  people  as  it  made  the  transition  from  dependency  to 
strong  and  secure  independence;  and  he  is  a  world  figure  who  has 
brought  the  great  currents  of  Indian  thought  from  the  deep  sources  of 
ancient  culture  to  bear  u|Mn  hotly  and  angrily  contested,  seemingly 
irreconcilable  differences,  in  a  way  to  temper  them  by  bringing  into 
men’s  minds  and  hearts  an  attitude  of  broader  and  mellower  humanity. 
In  eminently  practical  ways  he  has  brought  India’s  great  weight  into 
the  solution  of  particular  international  conflicts.  The  world  owes  him 
much,  and  the  next  generation  may  well  understand  this  even  more  than 
the  present  generation.” 

Mr.  P.  W.  Kirpal,  Acting  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Activities,  thanked  the  guests  on  behalf  of  Indian 
members  of  Unesco  staff. 

Chinese  Students  Visit  Australia 

The  first  university  students  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  visit  Australia  arrived  in  Sydney  recently.  They  came 
at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Union  of  Australian  University 
Students.  The  three  students  are  from  Peking  University. 
They  are  Mr.  Shen  Tee  Woh,  the  Deputy  General  Secretary  of  the 
All-China  Students’  Federation,  Mr.  Shon  Shen  Chong,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Students’  Union  of  Peking  University,  and 
Miss  Lo  Yan  Whee,  who  will  act  as  interpreter  for  the  party. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Australian  Students’  Union, 
Mr.  C.  Kitson,  said  invitations  to  attend  the  Adelaide  Council 
meeting  had  been  sent  to  all  recognised  student  unions 
throughout  the  world.  He  added  that  the  Australian  Students’ 
Union  was  non-political  in  its  outlook.  The  visit  by  the  Chinese 
students  was  on  the  same  lines  as  a  recent  exchange  of  under¬ 
graduates  between  Britain  and  Russia. 

United  States  and  Japan  Agree  on  Defence  Financing 

The  United  States  and  Japan  last  month  concluded  an 
agreement  providing  for  a  progressive  annual  reduction  in  the 
cash  defence  contribution  of  Japan  for  US  forces  stationed  in 
Japan. 

A  communique  noted  the  mutual  desire  of  both  govern¬ 
ments  for  Japan  to  increasingly  assume  the  responsibility  for 
its  own  defence  as  envisaged  in  the  security  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  The  communique  was  issued  jointly  in  Tokyo 
by  Foreign  Minister  Mamoru  Shigemitsu  and  US  Ambassador 
John  M.  Allison.  Their  agreement  came  after  long  discussions 
initially  begun  in  Washington  last  August  between  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  US  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Under  the  agreement,  beginning  with  the  1957  Fiscal  Year 
starting  on  July  1,  Japan’s  cash  contribution  will  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  its  increased  defence  effort.  The  US  agrees  in  the 
fiiture  to  share  equally  the  cost  of  any  increase  in  the  total 


facilities  until  the  contribution  for  US  forces  is  finally  eliminated 
In  1956,  the  cash  contribution  for  US  forces  will  be  reduced 
to  30,000  million  yen  ($78  million)  as  a  result  of  projected 
Japanese  appropriations.  These  will  amount  to  slightly  mon 
than  100,0()0  million  yen  ($260  million)  for  the  Defence  Agency 
and  about  10,5(X)  million  yen  ($27,300, 0(X))  for  expenses  for 
US  facilities. 

Indonesia  to  have  big  Olympic  Team 

Reports  from  Jakarta  say  Indonesia  will  be  represented  at 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Melbourne  later  this  year  by  one  of  the 
largest  teams  to  compete  in  the  international  contest.  The 
Indonesian  team  will  go  to  Melbourne  as  much  for  experience 
and  training  as  in  the  hope  of  winning  Olympic  medals. 

Officials  say  Indonesian  athletes  intend  to  take  advantage 
of  the  closeness  to  Australia.  For  relatively  little  cost,  they  gain 
the  benefit  of  Olympic  competition.  Indonesia  has  already 
decided  to  send  football  and  water  polo  teams,  track  and  field 
competitors,  and  some  swimmers.  In  addition,  it  also  intends 
to  compete  in  basket  ball,  boxing,  weight-lifting  and  rifle 
shooting. 

No  Entry  for  Pests 

Tighter  controls  over  the  import  of  plants  into  South-East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  a  region  still  happily  free  from  some  of  the 
world’s  most  dangerous  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  are 
proposed  in  a  new  agreement  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation. 

The  agreement,  open  for  signature  by  Governments  until 
next  June,  is  designed  to  reinforce  the  International  Plant 
Protection  Convention.  It  includes  specific  measures  to  keep 
Asia  free  of  a  leaf  blight  disease  which  ravages  rubber  planta¬ 
tions  in  South  America. 

1,000th  Colombo  Plan  Trainee 

The  1,000th  trainee  to  come  to  this  country  under  the 
Colombo  Plan  arrived  in  London  last  month  and  was  given  an 
official  welcome  by  Mr.  Iain  Macleod,  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service. 

He  is  Mr.  Bisheshwar  Prasad  Singh,  50-year-old  blast 
furnace  foreman  in  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company’s  Works 
at  Jamshedpur,  India.  ^ 

Mr.  Singh  will  be  here  for  about  six  months  to  study  th| 
developments  in  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  blast  furnactf 
and  blast  furnace  operation,  practice  and  management.  He  wj| 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  the  steel  works  of  Messrs.  Colville’s 
Ltd.,  on  the  Clyde,  but  will  also  spend  a  short  time  visiting  othif 
steel  plants  before  he  returns  to  India  to  resume  charge  of  the 
blast  furnaces  at  Jamshedpur.  f 

Mr.  Singh  has  spent  all  his  working  life  with  Tata’s  and  wif 
trained  in  metallurgy  in  the  Tata  Technical  Institute.  His  trai4 
ing  in  this  country  has  been  arranged  at  the  request  of  the  Govenj 
ment  of  India  by  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation.  I 
Mr.  Singh  is  one  of  nearly  3(X)  trainees  to  come  from  Indif 
during  the  last  two  years  under  the  Technical  Cooperatiof 
Scheme  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  The  other  700  have  come  froif 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Indonesia,  Burma,  the  PhilippineiJ 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

Training  given  in  the  United  Kingdom  covers  a  wide  field. 
A  few  examples  are  coal-mining,  crop  protection,  power  station 
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maintenance,  naval  architecture,  public  and  industrial  admini¬ 
stration,  medicine  and  health,  railway  operation  and  auto¬ 
mobile  engineering.  Facilities  for  training  are  provided  by 
Government  Departments  like  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  and  the  Directorate  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  by  nationalised  industry,  including  the  National 
Coal  Board,  British  Railways  and  the  Electricity  Authority, 
ind  by  private  industrial  concerns,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Singh. 
Arrangements  are  made  either  by  Government  Departments  or 
through  the  British  Council,  the  latter  having  responsibility 
for  accommodation  and  welfare  while  the  trainees  are  here. 

India  is  not  only  a  benelkiary  under  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Scheme;  she  is  herself  a  contributor  of  expert  advice 
and  training  facilities.  She  has  taken  more  than  330  trainees 
from  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  and  has  provided  the  services  of  souk 
twenty  experts. 

East  German’s  Return  Chinese  Treasures 

Chinese  historic  treasures  have  been  returned  to  the  Chinese 
Pwple’s  Republic  by  Otto  Grotewohl,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  during  his  visit  to  Peking 
recently. 

Mr.  Grotewohl  handed  over  to  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
Chou  En-Lai  ten  banners  of  the  Chinese  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  “  I  Ho  Tuan  ”  (known  in  Europe  as  the  “  Boxers  ”), 
which  had  been  seized  by  German  Imperial  troops  which  helped 
suppress  the  Chinese  rising  in  1901. 

Mr.  Grotewohl  also  returned  three  rare  manuscript  volumes 
of  the  famous  Chinese  encyclopedia  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien  of  1407. 

Australian  Gift  for  Indian  Orphan 

The  Victorian  Branch  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund  in 
Melbourne  has  sent  a  cheque  for  Rs.  328  (equivalent  to  £A30) 
to  the  Government  of  India.  This  amount  will  be  given  to  a 
child  orphaned  as  a  result  of  Portuguese  firing  in  Goa  during  the 
sityagraha  movement.  This  is  the  hrst  instalment,  and  like 
mounts  will  be  paid  for  the  next  four  years  to  the  child  on  the 
Prime  Minister’s  birthday. 

The  Victorian  Branch  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund  in 
Melbourne  has  made  two  other  donations  for  child  welfare  in 
India.  One  is  for  £A1,4(X)  to  the  Seva  Samaj  boys  home  in 
Madras  and  the  contribution  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  “  park  shelters  ”  for  children  of  working  mothers  in  Calcutta. 


The  Town  Hall,  Bangalore,  where  the  annual  session  of  ECAFE 
has  been  held.  A  report  of  the  meetings  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  "  Eastern  World" 


Indian  Airline  Workers’  Own  Village 

Work  has  begun  in  India  on  the  construction  of  a  staff 
colony  for  employees  of  Air-India  International  and  Indian 
Airlines  Corporation.  The  colony  will  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  1956,  and  will  comprise  living  quarters  for  600  families. 
It  is  being  built  near  the  Air-India  International  engineering 
base  at  Santa  Cruz  airport. 

The  colony  will  cover  a  20-acre  site  which,  besides  the 
26  buildings  containing  the  “  living  units,”  will  have  its  own 
school,  children’s  park  and  playground,  bank,  shops  and  post 
office. 

The  project  is  to  cost  an  estimated  Rs.  63.30  lakhs.  Con¬ 
struction  was  started  after  a  ceremony  during  which  Shri  B.  S. 
Patel,  General  Manager  of  Air-India  International,  outlined 
details  of  the  new  housing  plan  in  a  short  speech. 


Four  members  of  the  established  mission  by  the  UN  Trusteeship 
Council  who  left  last  month  on  a  tour  of  the  trust  territories 
administered  by  the  USA,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  (Irft  to 
right)  Sir  John  MaePherson  (UK)  Chairman  of  the  mission ;  Mr.  J. 
Roll  Bennett  ( Guatemala) ;  Mr.  Daniel  Massonet  ( Belgium)  and 
Mr.  E.  Chacko  (India) 

New  Kowloon  General  Hospital,  Hong  Kong 

Plans  for  a  new  hospital,  with  1,273  beds  and  quarters  for 
staff,  to  be  built  in  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong,  and  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  £3,I23,(X)0,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Government.  Provision  is  made  for  a  special 
children’s  section  containing  200  beds.  The  new  hospital,  when 
completed  in  1960,  will  be  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  thirteen-storey  building,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Navy 
Recreation  Ground  and  Salvation  Army  Camp  at  King’s  Park, 
will  have  a  complete  range  of  the  most  modern  facilities  available 
to  doctors.  There  will  be  deep  X-ray  plants,  isotope  labora¬ 
tories  and  treatment  rooms,  occupational  and  physio-therapy 
rooms. 

The  hospital  has  been  designed  by  the  British  firm  of  char¬ 
tered  architects,  Messrs.  Easton  &  Robertson,  of  London.  Con¬ 
struction  work  will  begin  on  the  sisters’  and  nurses'  quarters  in 
18  months’  time,  i.e.,  the  middle  of  1937. 

The  whole  project,  including  quarters  for  medical  and 
nursing  staff,  will  take  three  years  to  complete  from  the  time 
construction  commences.  Actual  construction  work  will  cost 
£2,3(X),(XX),  and  will  be  let  out  on  contract  to  local  firms.. 
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Japan  Preparing  for  Study  of  Antarctic 

Japanese  officials  and  scientists  are  making  preparations 
to  carry  out  their  part  in  the  multi-nation  survey  of  the  Antarctic 
region,  which  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  extending  from  July,  1957  to  December,  1958. 

Headquarters  were  set  up,  detailed  plans  were  drawn  up 
and  duties  assigned  soon  after  the  Japanese  Government's 
acceptance  of  the  request  for  Japan  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  prepared  by  the  Special  Committee  for  International 
Geophysical  Year  (CSAGI).  Japan  was  asked  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Antarctic  coast  of  Prince  Harald,  when  the  CSAGI 
met  in  its  third  session  at  Brussels  last  year  from  September  8th 
to  14th. 

The  Science  Council  of  Japan  has  formed  a  committee  to 
specialise  in  the  study  of  Antarctic  matters,  and  it  recommended 
Professor  Takeshi  Nagata  of  Tokyo  University  as  a  candidate  to 
head  the  expedition.  Professor  Nagata,  a  noted  geophysicist, 
has  represented  Japan  in  all  sessions  of  the  Special  Committee 
for  International  Geophysical  Year  Programmes.  He  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  important  zone  140  degrees,  east  longitude, 
in  which  Japan  is  included. 

Other  preparations  for  the  expedition  include  the  conversion 
of  the  “  Soya,”  a  2,208-ton  vessel,  into  a  modern  scientific 
research  ship  which  will  be  capable  of  ice-breaking  duties. 


The  sea  area  around  the  Antarctic  continent  is  jammed 
ice  bergs  and  floes  throughout  the  four  seasons.  The  co 
Prince  Harald,  for  instance,  is  packed  with  ice  floes  more  t 
60  miles  offshore  even  during  the  summer  months  (Decern 
March).  Seven  exploration  ships  have  tried  in  the  past  to  r 
the  shores  of  the  continent  but  on  each  occasion  they 
forced  to  turn  back  after  reaching  a  point  60  miles  from  the  s 
because  of  insufficient  ice-breaking  equipment.  Moreover,' 
order  to  reach  the  Antarctic  continent,  ships  must  pass  thro 
storm  area  ranging  from  Lat.  50  degrees  to  60  degrees.  T 
area  is  often  buffeted  by  winds  up  to  50  metres  an  hour  and  i 
atmospheric  temperature  drops  below  freezing  point  evenj 


In  order  that  the  research  ship  can  unload  personnel  i|f 
research  instruments  totalled  400  tons  (heaviest  cargo 
three  tons)  on  the  coast  of  Prince  Harald,  it  will  be  necesi^ 
for  the  ship  to  penetrate  the  60-mile  ice  barrier  which  has 
hitherto  impassable.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Am 
research  ship  “  Atka,”  which  explored  this  area  previou^, 
is  that  an  ice-breaking  capacity  of  three  metres  is  necessary  ! 
order  to  succeed.  However,  under  Japan's  existing  fina 
situation,  the  “  Soya  "  can  be  equipped  with  only  a  one  melt 
ice-breaker.  A  speed  of  12  knots  per  hour  is  required  for  a  shf 
safely  to  sail  through  an  Antarctic  storm  area. 
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Changes  in  India  and  Burma 
Sir  Percival  Griffiths  has  visited  India  and 
Pakistan  several  times  in  recent  years  and  he 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  political  and 
economic  developments  in  these  countries. 
His  most  recent  tour  of  the  East  also  in¬ 
cluded  Burma,  which  he  had  last  visited  six 
years  ago.  The  impressions  he  has  brought 
back  from  these  countries  this  time  and  which 
he  reported  to  members  of  the  East  India 
Association  the  other  day,  are  altogether 
more  favourable  than  on  the  previous 
occasions.  He  gave  a  picture  of  tremendous 
activity,  progress  and  stability  in  these 
countries.  In  India,  production  had  expanded 
considerably  and  he  found  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity.  But  even  more  important  was  the 
“  new  awakening  "  that  he  saw  among  the 
people,  especially  in  the  villages.  Indians 
today  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  improve 
their  lot  by  their  own  efforts  and  they  co¬ 
operated  wholeheartedly  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  new  development  schemes.  This 
attitude,  he  said,  did  not  exist  during  the 
time  of  British  rule  when  the  district  officers 
had  to  make  the  villagers  take  interest  in  the 
projects  of  the  Government.  It  was  an 
extremely  encouraging  change,  he  added. 

Another  trend  that  Sir  Percival  noticed 
was  the  growth  of  left-wing  thought  in  the 
Congress  Party.  Bank-benchers  with 
Socialist  leanings  are  now  exerting  more  and 
more  influence  on  Party  policies  than  they 
did  before.  He  also  briefly  referred  to  the 
scheme  of  linguistic  reorganisation  of  Indian 
States  and  remarked  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  fearing  that  it  would  result  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  country.  India  was 
too  “  sound  and  solid  ”  for  that,  he  said. 
But  he  thought  that  the  Indian  Government's 
plan  to  rule  Bombay  from  New  Delhi  was  a 
foolish  move. 


Sir  Percival  found  the  political  situation  in 
Burma  greatly  improved  since  his  last  visit. 
There  was  no  more  any  threat  of  subversion 
from  rebel  parties  and  although  incidents  of 
dacoity  took  place  in  certain  parts,  the 
position  was  on  the  whole  “  orderly.”  Burma 
did  not  stand  in  danger  from  a  foreign  power, 
either.  Although  Russian  policy  aimed  at 
drawing  the  country  emotionally  closer,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  encourage  any  sub¬ 
versive  activity.  The  strongest  force  in  Burma 
today  was  “  economic  nationalism  ”  and  this 
feeling  would  be  a  resistance  to  any  inter¬ 
ference  from  outside  powers.  Sir  Percival 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bulganin- 
Khrushchev  visit  was  not  a  success  in  Burma 
or  in  India.  Although  they  were  received 
enthusiastically,  the  people  were  not  “  taken 
in  ”  by  their  propaganda.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  Percival  doubted  the  wisdom  of  Burma's 
rice  deal  with  Communist  countries,  which 
he  felt  had  potential  dangers.  Machinery 
from  iron  curtain  countries  would  be 
followed  by  technicians  and  gradually 
Burma  could  be  “  drawn  into  the  net  of 
Russia”.  Burma’s  new  ties  with  Communist 
coutries,  he  said,  was  a  problem  that  the 
British  Government  should  pay  serious 
attention  to. 

Burma's  biggest  headache,  the  speaker 
said,  was  foreign  exchange.  The  problem  was 
largely  a  result  of  the  country’s  “  over- 
ambitious  development  schemes,”  in  which 
he  saw  a  parallel  with  the  policies  of  Pakistan 
till  a  year  ago.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
both  countries  had  basically  a  sound  economy 
but  the  governments  should  exercise  re¬ 
straint  in  their  spending. 

Moghul  Influence  on  Rembrandt 

Three  months  ago,  the  British  Museum 
showed  an  exhibition  of  Japanese  paintings 


and  drawings  which  showed  European  inflo- 
ence.  Their  present  exhibition  of  R 
brandt's  drawings  contain  a  few  that  shin 
the  interest  this  European  master  took 
Moghul  art.  Twenty-three  copies  by  R 
brandt  after  Moghul  miniatures  are  knout 
Of  these  six  are  in  the  British  Museum 
have  been  included  in  the  current  shot 
Direct  prototypes  for  two  of  these  drawi 
have  bwn  traced  to  an  album  of  miniature 
used  for  the  decoration  of  an  18th  centu' 
room  in  Schloss  Schonbrunn,  Vienna.  R 
brandt  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  pos'^ 
sion  a  copy  of  this  album. 

Indian  Tourist  Office 

The  establishment  of  a  tourist  office  ! 
London  by  the  Indian  Government  woul 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many — surp 
in  knowing  that  they  did  not  have  one  fo 
so  long.  It  seems  that  India  has  not 
exploiting  fully  the  tremendous  interest 
the  outside  world  has  taken  in  recent  y 
in  the  ancient  culture  as  well  as  the  mo 
developments  of  that  country.  Tourisij 
as  a  commercial  proposition  is  apparent 
a  very  new  idea  for  India  and  its  potentialitia 
as  an  earner  of  goodwill  and  foreign  exchaog 
have  only  lately  been  realised  by  the  Govern 
ment.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  har( 
had  tourist  offices  for  about  two  years. 
understand  from  Mr.  Khushal  Singh,  th 
Director  of  the  London  office  that  simito 
centres  are  going  to  be  opened  soon  i: 
Paris  and  in  other  major  cities  of  the  world. 

Even  the  little  work  done  so  far  to  attrac 
visitors  to  India  has  shown  excellent  result 
Some  fifty  thousand  tourists  of  more  tha; 
sixty  nationalities  visited  India  in  19fi 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  195i 
Americans  formed  the  largest  number  at 
Britons  the  second  largest. 
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A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

From  the  Earliest  Civilisations  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  Bruce  Allsopp,  B.Arch.  (Liverpool),  A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I.  New  concepts  of  architectural  design  have 
made  a  new  approach  to  the  subject  necessary.  This 
new  interpretation  of  the  subject  is  an  invaluable  work 
for  all  architects  who  wish  to  keep  up  to  date. 
Illustrated  40,-  net 

RADIO  AND  ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS 

Vol.  I.  Fixed  Resistors. 

By  G.  W.  A.  Dummer,  M.B.E.,  M.I.E.E.  The  character¬ 
istics  and  specifications  of  all  types  of  fixed  resistors  used 
in  electronic  components  are  discussed  and  much  infor¬ 
mation  is  included  on  special  purpose  and  experimental 
types. 

Illustrated  28  -  net 

BOILER  PLANT  TECHNOLOGY 
By  R.  L.  Batley,  O.B.E.,  A.M.l.Mech.E.,  and  E.  Gordon 
Barber,  B.Sc.Hons.  (Lond.),  etc.  3rd  edition.  This  book 
embodies  the  results  of  research  made  co-operatively  by 
an  engineer  and  a  chemist  and  thus  approaches  the 
subject  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  an  engineering  angle. 
This  new  edition  has  been  brought  up-to-date  to  cover  the 
modern  developments  in  the  subject. 

Illustrated  28  -  net 
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Selected  Works 

VOLUME  FOUR 

1941-1945,  the  final  phase  of  the  war 
of  resistance  against  Japan.  This 
volume  includes  a  wide  selection  of 
material  hitherto  not  translated,  and 
an  acute  analysis  of  the  role  of  art  and 
literature  in  the  liberation  movement. 

Six  Shillingt 

LAWRENCE  &  WISHART 
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Homecoming  by  JiRO  Osaragi,  translated  by  Brewster  Horwoz 

(Seeker  and  Warburg,  1 5s.). 

It  is  a  good  thing,  as  Harold  Strauss  says  in  his  Introductioi, 
that  Osaragi  was  not  writing  for  a  foreign  public  in  his  novel, 
Homecoming.  Nowhere  do  we  get  the  overworked  theme  d 
“  so  difficult  to  understand  and  to  predict  instead,  we  leani 
that  the  Japanese  are,  as  we  should  expect,  often  faced  with 
situations  which  are  familiar  to  us,  and  we  find,  at  last,  that  thee 
reactions  to  such  situations  are  frequently  just  as  familiar  and 
expected.  Again,  Osaragi  now  and  again  gives  us  Japan  with  the 
lid  off: — “  That’s  how  Japan  has  always  been  ...  in  constant 
fear  of  someone  or  something,  hesitant  and  frightened  and 
subservient.  And  it's  still  the  same.  That  hasn’t  changed,  for 
all  our  brave  new  world,”  for  example — or,  “  We  can’t  overcome 
our  tendency  to  follow  the  leader.  We’re  too  proud  of  our 
borrowed  plumage  to  have  opinions  of  our  own.” 

The  translation  is  eminently  successful— though  some 
Japanese  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  so.  Apart  from  the  first 
page  or  two  and  a  very  few  conversational  passages  which  seem 
to  drag  a  little,  the  novel  is  very  readable.  The  most  notabit 
passage  of  all  is  perhaps  the  revelation  scene,  where  Kyogo 
Moriya  (not  Moryia,  as  the  rather  unnecessary  note  on  the  title 
page  has  it),  some  time  after  his  return  to  the  new  Japan,  first 
meets  his  daughter,  the  two  brought  together  by  the  woman  who 
had  betrayed  Moriya  to  the  Japanese  Military  Police  in  Malaya. 
Again,  to  anyone  who  knows  Kyoto,  some  of  the  scene  setting 
descriptions  are  almost  painingly  nostalgic.  One  of  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  techniques  is,  I  feel,  a  mistake — the  attempt  to  translate 
some — by  no  means  all — of  the  place  names.  So  we  get  RicefieM 
Bridge,  Clear  Water  Shrine,  and  Canal  of  the  Lute,  although  we 
are  still  left  with  Kamo  River,  Muromachi,  Nakano,  and  many 
others.  But  would  anyone  be  complacent  about  a  walk  from 
“  Unity  Square,  along  the  Elysian  Fields,  as  far  as  the  Wood  of 
Boulogne?” 

G.B. 

The  Kabuki  Theatre  of  Japan  by  A.  C.  Scott  (Allen  and  Unwin, 

30j). 

As  the  enchantment  of  the  Kabuki  is  primarily  visual,  it 
may  have  universal  appeal.  But,  for  a  deeper  appreciation,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  its  historical  and  social 
background  and  the  religious  and  philosophical  influences  that 
have  moulded  the  art. 

As  a  privileged  Westerner,  Mr.  Scott  has  had  access  to  the 
inner  circles  of  the  Japanese  theatre  and  has  been  able  to  make  a 
deep  study  of  the  Kabuki.  The  result  is  this  comprehensive 
handbook,  which  should  interest  both  the  serious  student  and 
the  general  reader.  He  relates  the  historical  development  of  the 
drama  from  the  earliest  times  and  also  gives  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  actor’s  techniques,  the  music  and  the  plays.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  beautiful  drawings  and  photographs 
made  by  the  author. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Scott’s  comparison 
of  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  theatres.  He  himself  first  canw 
to  the  Kabuki  by  way  of  the  classical  drama  of  Peking  and 
believes  that  for  understanding  the  Kabuki  it  is  useful  to  have  a 
prior  acquaintance  with  China,  from  whence  came  so  much  that 
has  permeated  Japanese  culture. 

Mr.  Scott  tells  us  that  since  the  war,  which  brought  great 
changes  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  life  in  Japan,  the  Kabuki  art 
has  declined.  It  is,  he  says,  a  new  Kabuki  that  has  taken  the 
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stage,  and  even  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view  it  seems  to  have 
become  a  kind  of  tourist  attraction.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  as 
serious  interest  in  the  Kabuki  is  just  beginning  in  the  West,  the 
opportunities  for  enthusiasts  of  the  art  to  see  the  genuine  forms 
of  it  are  diminishing. 

A.M.A. 

The  Charm  of  Indo-lslamic  Architecture  by  John  Terry  (Alec 
Tiranti,  15j.). 

This  is  a  short  introduction  to  Islamic  architecture  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  study, 
and  there  are  many  phases  of  Indo-lslamic  building  which  are 
not  dealt  with.  The  addition  of  sixty-odd  photographs  with 
brief  descriptive  notes  makes  the  book  an  interesting  album  for 
the  general  student.  The  author,  a  former  principal  of  the  Delhi 
School  of  Architecture,  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  art  critic  or  sociologist,  but  lays  emphasis 
mainly  on  structural  developments. 

The  story  of  Moghul  architecture  has  ended  as  far  as  India 
is  concerned,  although  traces  of  its  influence  can  still  be  noticed 
in  modern  building  in  northern  India.  But  the  story  may  be 
expected  to  be  taken  up  in  Pakistan  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  future  trends  there. 

A.M.A. 
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TTk  Waterless  Moon  by  Elizabeth  Balneaves  (Lutterworth 

Press,  I5t.). 

One  hopes  that  Miss  Balneaves  will  continue  to  travel  in 
the  way  she  describes  in  this  book.  Not  for  her  the  sumptuous 
western-style  hotels  or  the  first-class  railway  compartments 
which  are  much  the  same  the  world  over;  she  entered  West 
Pakistan  with  more  modest  requirements,  and  because  of  this 
she  gets  closer  to  the  people  than  many  touring  westerners. 

Not  a  great  deal  happens  in  The  IVaterless  Moon.  It  is 
rather  a  book  for  those  who  appreciate  attempts  to  create 
verbally  the  climate  of  another  way  of  life,  and  who  like  to 
savour  descriptions  of  people  and  places,  and  how  well  her 
writing  brings  the  countryside  and  the  city  streets  to  life!  She  is 
not  concerned  with  the  political  issues  that  are  the  life-blood 
of  every  Pakistani  I  have  met  but  with  the  people  she  meets  in 
city  and  country:  the  women  in  their  hurqas,  victims  of  a  purdah 
system  that  keeps  them  in  subjection;  the  disgruntled  intellec¬ 
tuals;  the  hospital  patients  and  so  on.  She  meets  too  the  British- 
trained  Army  officers  who  escort  her  on  sight-seeing  tours  in 
Bahawalpur  and  allowed  her  to  see  the  full  glory  of  the  Vale 
Hunt  at  Peshawar.  It  was  not  all  slumming. 

Bernard  Llewellyn 

In  Eastern  Forests  by  Eric  Lundqvist  (Robert  Hale,  18j.). 

An  old  resident  in  Indonesia,  a  Muslim  and  husband  of 
Sari,  a  Javanese  woman,  returns  to  his  former  homeland  after 
two  years  absence.  Mr.  Lundqvist  has  the  trained  observer's  eye; 
not  for  him  the  casual  glance,  the  hasty  word  of  greeting.  He  is 
distressed  by  the  condition  of  the  people  he  knew  in  better  days, 
the  insecurity  and  confusion,  terror  and  oppression.  He  finds 
his  wife  again  and  sets  to  work  to  reassure  the  people.  The  story 
of  his  quest  for  people  he  formerly  knew,  his  account  of  what 
they  told  him;  his  record  of  his  journey  across  New  Guinea 
and  his  stay  among  cannibals,  all  make  stimulating  reading  as  a 
relief  from  the  roar  of  aircraft  crashing  through  the  sound  barrier 
and  the  dull  reverberations  of  H-bomb  explosions. 

N.W. 
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Indian  Painting  »  K 
for  the  British  1770-1850 

A N  ESS  A Y 

BY  MILDRED  AND  W.  G.  ARCHER 

'  This  is  a  scholarly,  readable  monograph  on  a  subject 

which  is  little  known _ a  delightful  record  socially. 

The  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  period  are  drawn  on, 
and  the  bewilderments  and  enthusiasms  of  a  new  class 
of  employers  are  entertainingly  conveyed.’ — The 
Listener 

niustrated  45s.  net 

★ 

The  Economic 
Development  of  Malaya 

This  is  the  latest  report  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  mission  spent 
several  months  in  Malaya  and  Singapore,  inquiring 
into  such  activities  as  agriculture,  transport,  and  the 
social  services.  Its  recommendations  for  the  Federa¬ 
tion  put  emphasis  on  replanting  the  rubber  areas  with 
high-yielding  varieties  which  can  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  synthetic  rubber.  For  Singapore  the  greatest 
part  of  the  proposed  expenditure  is  to  go  towards 
housing,  social  (services  and  public  utilities.  (Johns 
Hopkins  Press) 

Illustrated  60$.  net 
SURVEY  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  1939-46 

The  Far  East  1942-46 

BY  F,  C.  JONES,  HUGH  BORTON 
AND  B.  R.  PEARN 
60$.  net 

(for  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs) 

★ 

The  Red  Sea  Mountains 
of  Egypt 

BY  L.  A.  TREGENZA 

‘ ...  it  is  a  story  full  of  incident,  not  a  series  of 
static  descriptions.  Mr.  Tregenza  has  an  engaging  way 
of  recalling  the  day  to  day  events  of  his  travels,  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  Arab  guides  as  well  as  the 
natural  phenomena  and  archaeological  remains  he 
went  to  observe  ....  he  is  an  enthusiast  and  takes  his 
reader  with  him  on  his  journey.’ — Rupert  Croft- 
Cooke  in  Time  and  Tide 

Illustrated  21$.  net 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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SIR  JOHN  KOTELAWALA’s 

Provocative  and  outapoken  book 

An  Asian 

Prime  Minister’s  Story 


Ceylon’s  colourful  P.M.  speaks  his  mind  in  characteristically 
pungent  style.  His  forthright  views  on  politics  are  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  in  these  times  when  Asia  holds  the  key  to  the  future. 
His  opinions  on  men  and  affairs  are  penetrating  and  amusing. 
Whatever  subject  he  touches,  no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  his 
views.  (Ulus.  15/-.) 

H  A  R  R  A  P 

PARAGON  BOOK  GALLERY 

The  Orienlul  Hook  Store  of  America 

857  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

We  specialize  exclusively  in  books  on  the  FAR  EAST, 
NEAR  &  MIDDLE  EAST. 

More  than  20,000  ”  in  print  ”  and  “  out  of  print  ” 
books  on  Oriental  history,  religion,  philosophy,  literature, 
linguistics  &  art  in  all  languages  are  on  our  shelves. 

All  librarians,  collectors,  and  scholars  are  invited  to 
send  their  want  lists,  which  will  receive  our  very  best 
attention. 

C.ATALOOUES  ISSUED  KEtlULARLY 

VN'e  purchase  single  works  and  complete  libraries  on 
the  Orient  and  always  pay  full  value. 

Asian  Recorder  (tVeekly,  from  10,  Sikandra  Road  Hutments, 
New  Delhi). 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  up-to-date  records  of  events  in 
Asia,  including  the  Middle  East,  without  cumbersome  files  of 
newspaper  clippings,  will  appreciate  the  obvious  advantages 
of  the  excellent  service  given  by  the  Asian  Recorder.  It  produces 
each  week  a  compilation  of  events  in  Asia,  listed  under  the 
appropriate  countries,  and  showing  where  necessary  the  source  of 
information,  chiefly  prominent  Asian  newspapers  to  give  the 
items  authority.  Unacknowledged  reports  are  taken  from  official 
sources,  so  that  the  authenticity  of  the  records  thus  compiled  is 
without  question.  Events  which  concern  Asia,  yet  which  take 
place  outside  that  area  are  listed  separately  as  is  news  concerning 
sports.  Every  three  months  a  fresh  index  is  supplied  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  compilation  in  such  a  way  that 
any  item  can  be  referred  to  without  difficulty.  The  publishers 
are  providing  an  invaluable  service  to  libraries,  schools,  journa¬ 
lists  and  all  those  who  have  to  keep  themselves  ahead  of  Asian 
news.  A  binding  case  for  the  convenient  filing  of  the  archive  is 
available. 


Books  and  Publications  Received 

This  is  Japan,  1956  (Tokyo:  Asahi  Shimbun). 

Perhaps  the  best  of  these  annuals  so  far — the  standard  of  pro¬ 
duction,  lay-out,  illustrations  and  so  on  is  superb,  and  the  contents 
well  chosen  and  varied.  One  of  the  liveliest  articles  is  concerned  with 
food — an  essay  in  gourmandise  by  Robert  Guillain,  which  as  one 
would  expect  from  a  Frenchman,  is  lyrical  in  its  evocation  of  the 
Japanese  cuisine.  Contributions  from  other  non-Japanese  include 
appraisals  of  the  “  real  ”  Japan  by  James  Cameron  and  Edmund 
Blunden,  and  descriptive  articles  on  Japanese  dolls,  architecture  and 
Atomic  Research,  while  C.  Albert  Feissner,  an  American  who  has 
spent  ten  years  in  Japan  with  the  US  forces  found  Japan  a  “  hunter's 


paradise  ”  and  describes  happy  hours  spent  with  gun  and  dog,  “  shoot¬ 
ing  no  fewer  than  65  pheasants  yearly  ”  in  addition  to  other  temptiii 
targets  such  as  goats,  bears  and  wild  boars.  The  more  traditionri 
aspects  of  Japan  are  not  neglected — the  art  of  wood  block  printing 
old  and  new  forms  of  architecture,  the  Kabuki,  Japanese  music  and 
musical  instruments  and  many  descriptions  of  national  custom, 
scenery  and  life  in  Japan  today. 

The  A.B.C.  World  Airways  Guide  (Monthly  7s.  6d.). 

Contains  timetables  and  tariffs  for  all  regular  scheduled  air  servioa 
throughout  the  world  together  with  detailed  relevant  information. 
A  map  section  if  included  which  comprises  detailed  route  maps  of  al 
areas.  For  those  who  can  unravel  the  mysteries  of  “  Double  Open-Ja» 
Routings  ”  and  wish  to  know  whether  the  means  of  transport  will  bei 
Ilyushin  II  or  a  Grumman  Goose  this  Guide  will  be  interestini 
reading.  All  air-minded  travellers  will  find  it  indispensable. 

F.B.I.  Register  1956  (Published  for  the  Federation  of  British  Induslria 
by  Kelly's  Directories  and  Iliffe,  42s.). 

Comprehensive  guide  to  a  substantial  cross  section  of  Britid 
industry,  listing  the  products  and  services  of  over  7,000  firms,  givini 
in  many  cases  additional  information  such  as  branch  offices,  overseas 
agents  and  so  on. 

Change  in  Asia — The  Colombo  Plan  in  Pictures. 

Produced  by  the  Colombo  Plan  Information  Unit  to  give  1 
visual  account  of  the  Colombo  Plan's  achievements. 

Federation  of  Malaya:  Report  on  the  Veterinary  Department,  1954 
(H.M.S.O.,  3s.  bd.). 

The  report  points  out  that  no  spectacular  change  in  animil 
husbandry  is  possible  in  Malaya,  owing  to  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  climate,  land,  and  the  comparatively  small  financial  return  from 
livestock  kept  on  the  small  units  customary  in  the  Federation,  therefore, 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  increasing  the  productivity  of  livestock, 
although  an  encouraging  increase  in  their  numbers  has  also  ben 
achieved.  The  Report  gives  a  full  account,  with  all  the  details,  of  tht 
treatments  and  advice  which  the  department  provided. 

Federation  of  Malaya:  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricuitat 
1954  (H.M.S.O.,  4s.  id.). 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Currency,  Malaya  and  British  Bonm. 

1954  (Government  Publications  Bureau,  Singapore,  $1). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Rural  Board,  Singapore  (Singapore,  GovernmeU 
Publications  Bureau,  $1.50). 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  in  both  East  and  West  continue 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  Soviet  leader’s  visit  to  India,  Bunra 
and  Afghanistan  and  in  the  new  links  that  Moscow  has  forged  wid 
these  countries.  The  political  dust  having  more  or  less  settled,  > 
clearer  picture  has  now  emerged  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  plan  for  “  econo¬ 
mic  co-prosperity  ”  in  Asia.  The  Eastern  Economist,  New  DeUi 
in  its  annual  number,  expresses  disappointment  that  Western  respow 
to  the  Communist  competition  has  not  so  far  shown  any  radiai 
change  of  approach.  “  S^ing  that  the  Free  World  capacity  is  so  mud 
greater  than  that  of  the  Communist  powers,”  observes  the  joumil 
”  friends  of  the  Free  World  here  had  to  concede  the  first  round  in  the 
new  propaganda  offensive  entirely  to  the  Communist  side.”  It  adds: 
“  It  is  not  that  Free  World  assistance  has  not  been  far  greater;  ith 
the  future,  not  the  past,  which  the  public  mind  tends  to  weigh  in  the 
balance.”  The  paper  goes  on  to  point  out  that  America’s  “  recen 
meagre  two-hundred-million-dollar  provision  ”  for  Asia  merch 
indicated  ”  a  token  protective  measure,  but  no  deep  passion  fn 
contributing  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  South-East  Asia’s  need) 
or  with  the  capacity  of  the  Free  World  to  assist  development  in  under¬ 
developed  areas.”  The  theme  of  the  Eastern  Economist  annual  issut 
is  “  India  and  the  Communist  World”  and  the  number  contain! > 
general  review  of  India’s  political  and  economic  ties  with  F.asteo 
Europe  and  China. 

Another  Asian  journal,  Jana,  published  monthly  from  Colombe- 
devotes  many  puge.s  in  its  February  issue  to  Russian  aid  to  Asia  aiW 
analyses  the  agreements  on  trade  and  technical  co-operation  that  ik 
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USSR  has  concluded  with  India,  Burma  and  Afghanistan.  Referring 
to  Russian  help  in  regard  to  oil  prospecting  in  India,  the  paper  quotes 
a  Minister  of  the  Indian  Government  as  having  stated  that  Western 
foreign  companies  engaged  in  oil  operations  in  India  were  unwilling 
to  disclose  the  “  trade  secret  ”  of  oil  prospecting.  Jana's  editorial  is 
on  “  Liquidating  Colonialism,”  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  rise  of 
Communist  influence  in  South-East  Asia  and  Africa.  The  paper  makes 
the  suggestion  that  those  Asian  and  African  nations  who  are  not 
directly  involved  in  the  present  anti-colonial  wars  could  work  out  a 
plan  to  end  colonial  rule  by  peaceful  means.  Jana  itself  puts  forward 
a  "  workable  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  colonialism  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations,”  which  deserves  serious  attention. 

An  article  in  the  Labour  Party  monthly.  Socialist  Commentary, 
b  about  the  Soviet  leaders'  visit  to  India  and  is  written  by  a  New  Delhi 
journalist,  G.  N.  S.  Raghavan.  He  attributes  the  “  overwhelmingly 
favourable  ”  impression  made  by  the  visitors  almost  wholly  to  the 
personal  hold  that  Mr.  Nehru  has  on  the  people  and  the  Indian  press. 
“  Without  eight  years  of  unremitting  criticism  of  the  West  by  Nehru 
for  its  colonial  domination,  racialism  and  military  alliances — eight 
years  of  freedom  during  which  he  has  not  volunteered  one  correspond¬ 
ing  word  against  Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Central 
Asia,  totalitarian  tyranny  or  the  vast  and  integrated  military  might  of 
the  Communist  world — Khrushchev’s  outpourings  would  have  met 
with  the  cold  reception  they  should  have  in  a  politically  mature  neutral 
country.”  Apart  from  the  unfair  implication  here  that  Mr.  Nehru 
b  “  anti-West  ”  a  charge  that  is  hardly  legitimate  against  a  Prime 


Minister  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was  vehemently  defending  India's 
membership  of  the  Commonwealth  against  strong  opposition  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Raghavan's  analysis  fails  to  explain  the  enthusiastic 
reception  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  received  in  Burma  or  the  very 
evident  shift  away  from  the  Western  Powers  in  recent  months  in  other 
South-East  Asian  countries.  Mr.  Raghavan  refers  to  the  dilemma 
of  the  Indian  intellectual  who  has  to  choose  “  between  a  democratic 
West  associated  with  capitalist  exploitation  and  domination  of  coloured 
peoples,  and  a  totalitarian  system  which  is  widely  believed  to  have 
achieved  economic  justice  and  racial  equality.”  But  there  is  also 
another  dilemma  in  which  many  Asian  intellectuals  And  themselves 
today:  the  difficulty  of  attacking  colonialism  and  racialism  without 
being  attacked  in  turn  by  men  of  Mr.  Raghavan's  way  of  thinking  for 
being  “  anti-West.”  Happily,  the  Socialist  Commentary's  editorial 
shows  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  political  and  emotional  forces 
working  in  Asia  today  than  does  the  article  by  this  Indian  journalist. 
While  frankly  pointing  out  the  “  black  patches  ”  in  Britain’s  imperial 
record,  the  journal  makes  an  important  suggestion.  It  is  that  Britain 
could  proclaim,  and  embody  in  law,  her  ”  unequivocal  condemnatio.^ 
of  race  discrimination  in  every  shape  or  form.”  ”  This  law,”  it  goes 
on  to  say,  “  would  be  applicable  to  this  country,  and  amended  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  all  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  our  writ  still 
runs.  It  would  be  an  unambiguous  expression  of  the  British  faith  in 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Such  an  enshrinement  of  our  ideals 
would  surely  speak  of  the  heart  of  every  person  of  coloured  race, 
wherever  he  might  be.  It  would  have  a  meaning  for  him  which  no 
other  single  act  could  possibly  convey.” 


Sir  John  on  the  World  Stage 

By  K.  P.  Ghosh 


IN  the  post-Bandung,  post-Geneva  phase  of  international 
relations  Ceylon  occupies  a  place  of  unique  interest.  Because 
it  played  a  key  role  in  promoting  the  Bandung  Conference 
for  colonial  freedom  and  world  peace,  the  expectation  is  that  it 
will  probably  become  still  more  active  in  these  fields.  Having 
now  gained  entrance  to  the  United  Nations,  Ceylon’s  moves 
within  the  Afro-Asian  constellation  will  be  subjected  to  keen 
scrutiny  in  all  quarters. 

Sir  John  Kotelawala,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  in  an 
autobiographical  apologia  for  what  he  describes  as  his  ”  strong 
stand  ”  at  Bandung,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  prospects,  as  well 
as  the  handicaps  of  his  country.  For  a  small,  newly  independent 
state,  Ceylon's  diplomacy  has  great  opportunities  to  make  a 
disproportionately  large  thrust  in  world  affairs,  the  chief  limiting 
factor  being  the  inadequacy  of  the  Ceylonese  leaders  themselves. 

Sir  John,  while  enlightening  his  readers  about  his  country's 
affairs,  also  entertains.  During  the  birth  pangs  of  the  Colombo 
Powers,  when  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Burma,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan  were  drafting  their  final  joint  com¬ 
munique,  Sir  John  records  an  incident  in  which  he  modestly 
demonstrates  that  “  after  all,  even  Prime  Ministers  are  only 
human.”  At  one  stage,  he  writes, 

. . .  one  of  the  Premiers  lost  control  of  himself,  banged  the  table,  and 
shouted  at  another,  “  You  are  nothing  better  than  an  American  stooge!' 
To  which  the  other  retorted  with  equal  heat,  ”  And  you  are  nothing 
better  than  a  Russian  stooge!” 

It  was  at  this  moment,  fraught  with  tension,  that  I  lost  my  own 
temper,  as  Chairman,  and  exploded.  I  shouted  to  them  to  stop  bicker¬ 
ing  and  behave  themselves.  I  asked  them  to  remember  that  we  were 
Prime  Ministers. 

The  author  forbears  to  name  his  over-excited  colleagues, 
or  to  elucidate  further  how  the  existence  of  the  two  great  nuclear 
powers  was  creating  tensions  in  the  new  Asia.  But  he  notes 

*  An  Asian  Prime  Minister's  Story  by  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  K.B.E. 
(Harrap,  15s.). 


the  “  undoubted  success  ”  of  the  Colombo  Conference,  marking 
the  emergence  of  Ceylon  and  himself  as  a  vigorous  diplomatic 
force. 

Colombo  to  Bandung  was  a  perfectly  natural  development 
in  Asian  self-assertion.  Though  the  first,  in  Nehru's  description, 
was  the  “  brain  child  ”  of  Sir  John,  the  second  took  place  largely 
in  response  to  the  initiative  of  the  Indonesian  Prime  Minister 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo.  In  Bandung  Sir  John  fought 
an  intrepid,  if  somewhat  less  than  glorious  battle  to  prevent  the 
limelight  from  falling  too  exclusively  on  Chou  En-lai  and  Nehru. 
In  this  he  had  a  measure  of  success,  at  any  rate  in  the  Western 
press. 

In  attacking  “  Soviet  colonialism  ”  in  equal  degree  with 
“  Western  imperialism,”  Sir  John  says,  “  I  did  not  drop  a 
bombshell  in  ^ndung,  as  some  people  think  . . .  when  I  made  my 
now  famous  remarks  ...  on  the  subject  of  colonialism,”  but 
he  records  that  the  “  atmosphere  was  electric.”  Chou  asked  him 
whether  he  wanted  to  break  up  the  Conference,  and  Nehru,  even 
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more  agitated,  enquired  whether  he  wanted  to  be  a  disturber  of 
the  peace. 

.  .  .  Nehru  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  in  some  heat,  "  Why  did  you 
do  that.  Sir  John?  Why  did  you  not  show  me  your  speech  before  you 
made  it?” 

I  have  no  doubt  the  remark  was  well  meant,  but  the  only  obvious 
reply  I  could  make  was  “  Why  should  I?  Do  you  show  me  yours 
before  you  make  them?” 

Sir  John  disclaims  any  desire  to  record  this  incident,  which 
was  fully  reported  “  with  embellishments  ”  in  the  Western  press. 
But  he  notes  with  evident  satisfaction  that  “  I  must  have  been  the 
only  topic  of  conversation  in  Bandung  that  evening  .  .  Sir 
John  owes  many  debts  to  the  American  press  in  particular,  but 
delicately  refrains  from  mentioning  his  popularity  in  that  quarter. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suppress  the  source  of  a  lengthy 
quotation  (p.  189)  which  raps  the  Ceylonese  opposition  parties 
over  the  knuckles,  and  tells  them  how  “  highly  sportsmanlike  ” 
was  Sir  John’s  behaviour. 

It  is  certainly  through  no  act  of  his  that  the  governments 
represented  at  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  public  through¬ 
out  the  world,  associate  the  new  Asia  with  the  Bandung  spirit  as  a 
great  movement  against  Western  imperialism.  Sir  John  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  this  book,  as  in  his  career,  that  he  is  a 


pragmatist  rather  than  a  student  of  history.  The  book  will  go 
far  towards  correcting  mistaken  assumptions  in  the  West  of 
what  he  really  stands  for. 

On  his  own  showing.  Sir  John  is  not  over-particular  aboia 
personal  behaviour  or  legal  niceties.  He  gives  instances  of  his 
use  of  foul  language  and  personal  violence  when  provoked,  in  a 
casual  manner  suggesting  that  he  regards  this  as  perfectly  comm 
U  faut.  In  political  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  he  bends  over 
backwards  to  clear  himself  of  any  suspicion  of  questionable 
conduct,  leaving  one  with  the  uneasy  impression  that  he  really 
knows  better.  For  example,  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
the  scandal  caused  in  Ceylon  by  a  document  known  as  “  The 
Premier  Stakes,  1952,”  which  very  nearly  led  to  his  own 
"  explosive  exit  from  public  life,”  but  by  failing  to  reveal  either 
its  authorship  or  its  substance,  he  deprives  the  uninformed  reader 
of  any  means  of  judging  the  issue. 

The  real  importance  of  the  book  lies  perhaps  less  in  what 
its  author  has  intended  to  convey  than  in  his  revelation  of 
Ceylon’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  one  of  the  new  independent 
states  of  Asia,  and  the  contrast  between  the  part  it  has  played  and 
the  part  it  could  potentially  play  in  the  affairs  of  that  dynamic 
continent. 
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LITERATURE  IN 

By  Jozsef  Vekerdi  (Budapest) 


HUNGARY 


IN  the  old  days  Europeans  thought  of  India  as  a  mysterious  realm 
of  fabulous  riches  and  wise  sorcerers.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Indian 
literature  in  Hungary  became  known  through  Persian,  Arab  and 
Syrian  sources.  In  a  long,  round-about  way  Indian  legends,  such  as 
parts  of  the  Mahahharata  and  the  Ramayana,  reached  medieval 
Hungary  completely  changed.  For  instance,  the  life  of  Gautama 
Buddha  was  known  as  the  legend  of  the  Christian  Saint  Prince  Josa- 
phat.  The  Indian  origin  of  the  legend  was  not  even  known.  The 
Panchatantra  was  the  first  work  which  reached  Europe  in  its  entirety, 
although  at  first  transmitted  by  Persia  and  Turkey.  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  the  Panchatantra  was  translated  into  Hungarian  under  titles 
such  as  “  Widom  of  ancient  India  ”  and  ”  Historical  and  Imaginary 
Tales  of  Bidpai  and  Lokman.”  At  that  time  there  was  hardly  any 
real  interest  in  Hungary  in  Indian  literature.  The  two  Panchatantra 
translations  were  little  read  and  soon  forgotten. 

Some  decades  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Hun¬ 
garian  scientists  and  writers  began  to  be  interested  in  India.  One 
thousand  years  earlier  the  Magyars  migrated  to  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  when  European  scholars  explored  ancient  Indian  literature  and 
culture  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  they  realised  that  Hungary 
had  closer  ties  with  India  than  any  other  European  country.  They 
searched  for  the  cradle  of  the  Magyars  in  India,  and  the  opinion  that 
the  Hungarian  language  was  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  became  widely 
accepted.  Alexander  Csoma  de  Koros,  the  greatest  of  all  Hungarian 
orientalists,  set  out  for  India  by  foot  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Magyars. 
This  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  journey.  In  the  course  of  his  scientific 
work  he  became  the  originator  and  greatest  expert  of  a  new  branch  of 
science,  Tibetology. 

Csoma  de  Koros  failed  to  reach  his  goal,  but  the  interest  awakened 
in  India  at  that  time  did  not  abate.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
best  Hungarian  poets,  Arany  and  Vorosmarty,  did  much  to  bring 
Ancient  Indian  literature  to  the  notice  of  the  Hungarian  reading 
public.  Arany  also  translated  Shakespeare,  and  his  texts  are  still 
performed  on  the  Hungarian  stage  today.  At  that  time  Sanskrit 
literature  was  known  through  English  translations  only,  and  the  poetic 
genius  of  Arany  succeeded  in  capturing  the  characteristic  spirit  of 
Indian  literature  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language.  In  a 


highly  sensitive  treatise  he  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  drama,  both  of  which  he  considered  perfect  in  themselves. 
To  illustrate  his  treatise  he  translated  passages  of  Kalidasa's  Sakuntala 
into  Hungarian.  He  chose  those  parts  of  the  drama  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  lyrical,  among  them  descriptions  of  nature,  of  extracts  conveyini 
the  mood  of  the  characters,  because  he  regarded  them  the  highlights  (rf 
the  drama.  Apart  from  the  drama,  Arany  also  studied  two  great  epk 
poems,  the  Mahahharata  and  the  Ramayana.  He  was  the  first  Hun¬ 
garian  to  write  a  treatise  on  Sanskrit  literature  and  although  he  did 
not  work  from  the  original,  his  views  are  still  acceptable  today. 

The  example  of  the  great  poet  was  soon  to  be  followed.  K.  Szasz, 
one  of  his  younger  poet  friends,  wrote  a  book  about  the  great  epics 
of  universal  literature,  giving  first  place  to  Sanskrit  epic  poetry. 
Although  he,  too,  worked  from  English,  French  and  German  trans¬ 
lations  of  Sanskrit,  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Apart  from  discussing  the  two  great  Hindu  epics  in  his  book,  he  gave 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  whole  of  earlier  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Puranas,  and  of  Hindu  religion.  His 
book  was  widely  read,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  the  names  and  works 
of  the  greatest  Sanskrit  poets  became  known  in  Hungary.  He  was  only 
second  to  Arany  as  a  translator  and  rendered  many  beautiful  passages 
from  the  Mahahharata  and  the  Ramayana  into  Hungarian.  Many  of 
us  were  introduced  in  our  youth  to  the  beauties  of  Sanskrit  poetry 
through  that  work. 

At  that  time  Hungarian  scholars  were  wont  to  compare  Sanskrit 
and  European  literature  and  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Mahahharata 
and  the  ancient  Greek  epics.  At  the  turn  of  this  century  Hungarian 
researchers  were  no  longer  examining  Indian  literature  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  similarity  or  divergence  from  European  culture,  but  for 
its  own  sake.  A  start  was  made  in  Sanskrit  philology,  a  scientific 
approach  was  made  to  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature,  and  trans¬ 
lations  were  published  which  gave  a  deeper  insight  into  Sanskrit 
literature  as  a  whole.  The  veil  of  the  unknowable  was  being  lifted 
on  India.  This  brought  with  it  greater  interest,  shown  by  the  series  of 
translations  of  outstanding  Sanskrit  works  published  one  after  the  other 
in  the  first  few  decades  of  this  century.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Arany,  a  complete  translation  from  the  original  appeared  of 
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Kalidasa's  Sakuniala,  the  episodes  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  from  the 
Uahahharaia,  and  the  story  of  Savitri,  the  Hitopadesa,  and  others. 
In  1904  a  Hungarian  scientist,  K.  Fiok,  wrote  the  first  history  of 
Sanskrit  literature  in  Hungarian.  Fiok  was  a  well-qualified  scholar 
for  this  work,  as  he  knew  Sanskrit  well,  had  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  was  also  a  talented  translator.  His  history 
is  illustrated  with  many  verse  and  prose  translations. 

Knowledge  about  Indian  literature  and  culture  began  to 
be  really  widespread  in  Hungary  before  the  first  World  War.  The 
political  events  that  took  place  after  the  war  cut  short  this  upward 
trend  in  a  tragic  and  at  the  same  time,  comical  manner.  The  Council 
Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Hungary  in  1919.  When  the  Hungarian 
Council  Republic  was  overthrown  three  months  later,  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  it  were  punished.  Politics  brutally  interfered  in  scientific 
life  as  well.  At  that  time  Professor  Schmidt,  who  was  an  outstanding 
Sanskrit  scholar,  occupied  the  Chair  of  Indo-European  philology  at 
Budapest  University.  Professor  Schmidt  had  symp>athised  with  the 
Hungarian  Council  Republic;  for  this  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
chair  and  the  faculty  dissolved.  This  meant  that  for  25  years  there  was 
no  systematic  research  work  on  India  in  Hungary.  Professor  Schmidt's 
spirit  was  broken  by  the  events  and  he  died  a  f^ew  years  later.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  produced  some  valuable  translations  which 
helped  to  bring  Indian  literature  closer  to  the  Hungarian  public. 
He  translated  the  Panchatantra,  which  our  fathers  had  known  before  us 
through  Persian  and  Turkish  interpretations,  and  scored  considerable 
success  with  this  lively,  entertaining  work.  The  book  was  soon  sold 
out. 

After  his  dismissal  Professor  Schmidt  did  much  in  Hungary  for  the 
popularisation  of  Indian  literature  besides  translating.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  works  on  Sanskrit  literature,  a  book  about  Sanskrit  epics, 
Hindu  philosophy,  and  a  separate  monograph  about  Kalidasa.. 
His  great  service,  however,  was  The  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature 
published  in  1923,  one  of  the  finest  works  written  by  European  his¬ 
torians  of  literature.  It  deals  with  all  important  works  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  from  the  Rig-veda  to  Jayadeva  on  a  highly  scientific  level 
and  in  a  really  enjoyable  style.  With  unparalleled  ingenuity  he 
succeeded  in  giving  a  full  bibliography  in  222  pages  without  turning 
it  into  a  dry  list  and  even  finding  space  to  include  translations  from 
Sanskrit  literature. 

The  Bhagavad-gita  is  known  in  Hungary  not  only  through  the 
adaptation  of  the  Mahahharata.  Annie  Besant's  English  interpretation, 
translated  in  full  into  Hungarian,  went  through  two  editions.  A 
translation  of  this  exquisite  religious  and  philosophic  poem  from  the 
original  Sanskrit  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  press.  The  translator 
is  Ervin  Baktay,  who  is  responsible  for  the  translation  of  the  Mahah- 
harata.  The  first  Hungarian  edition  of  the  Bhagavad-gita  was  more  than 
just  a  translation.  When  it  appeared  in  the  inter-war  period,  interest 
in  Hungary  in  the  Hindu  religion  and  aiKient  Hindu  philosophy  was 
piining  ground.  This  prompted  the  inclusion  in  the  volume  of  a 
detailed  introduction  and  commentary,  which  were  designed  to  explain 
the  hidden  theosophical  content  of  the  ponic  work.  The  world  outlook 
of  Hungarians  today  has  changed,  and  they  view  Indian  culture  from  a 
different  standpoint.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  however,  mystical 
explanations  of  ancient  and  modern  Hindu  literature  were  in  the  vogue. 
Many  books  were  published  on  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
Yoga  system.  Most  of  these  books  do  not  present  Hindu  philosophy 
in  the  right  light.  They  often  bore  the  stamp  of  European  religions 
»nd  philosophic  systems. 

The  only  modern  poet  to  be  translated  before  the  second  World 
War  was  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  reading  public  were  fascinated  by  his  profound  philosophy, 
the  beauty  of  expression,  and  the  lyricism  of  his  language.  Much  of 
his  poetry  has  b^n  translated  and  treatises  have  been  written  about 
him.  Rabindranath  Tagore  also  at  one  time  exercised  some  influence 
on  Hungarian  poetry. 

After  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  cultural  policy  in  Hungary 
underwent  great  change.  The  publishing  firms  were  nationalised  in 
)949  and  since  then  publishing  in  Hungary  has  been  centralised. 
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Since  1950  there  has  been  a  new  approach  to  the  translation  of 
foreign  literature.  Hungarian  publishers  set  themselves  the  aim  of 
translating  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  literature  of  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  result  was  that  the  Hungarian  public  came  to 
know  the  writings  of  European,  Asian  and  American  authors  whose 
names  they  had  hardly  known  before.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
Hungarian  literature  can  look  back  on  a  wealthy  tradition  of  high- 
standard,  poetic  translations,  particularly  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
Hungarian  is,  perhaps,  due  to  its  phonetic  system  more  adaptable  to 
verse  translations  than  most  European  languages,  which  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  Sanskrit  and  other  Indian  poetry.  The  Hungarian 
language  is  able  to  reproduce  even  the  most  artistic  and  complex 
forms.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  although  our  language  is  extremely  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  interpretation  of  Hindu  poetry,  Hungarian  literature  is  not 
as  rich  in  translations  from  Sanskrit  and  other  Indian  languages  as 
we  should  like.  In  the  past  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  for  this, 
because  after  the  First  World  War  the  Chair  of  Indo-European  Phil¬ 
ology  of  Budapest  University  was  abolished  and  from  then  onwards 
there  was  no  institution  concerned  with  the  languages  and  literature 
of  India.  However,  in  1947  the  Chair  of  Indo-European  Philology 
was  again  brought  to  life.  It  was  a  slow  and  hard  task  training 
young  scholars  of  Indian  studies  but  good  results  are  beginning 
to  show. 

It  would,  however,  take  too  long  before  young  Hungarian  scholars 
are  trained  who  are  capable  of  disseminating  knowledge  about  Indian 
literature.  Interest  in  Indian  literature  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before,  and  translators  capable  of  translating  directly  from 
one  or  other  of  the  Indian  languages  are  still  lacking,  the  publi¬ 
shers  found  it  necessary  to  translate  modem  Indian  works  from  the 
English  or  Russian.  Not  long  ago  two  English  novels  by  Mulk  Raj 
Anand  appeared,  and  one  volume  of  Indian  short  stories  in  1953, 
containing  selected  stories  by  thirteen  contemporary  Indian  writ^. 
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riic  |H>stscript  of  the  volume  pi>ints  to  the  difficulties  the  editor  had 
to  contend  with:  “  In  compiling  the  volume,  we  did  not  have  ample 
and  varied  material  at  our  disposal  from  which  to  make  selections. 
Our  cultural  relations  with  India  are  stilt  quite  loose  ...  At  present 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  compile  a  volume  that  would  cover  the 
whole  scale  of  colour  of  Indian  life.” 

We  are  not  quoting  this  editor's  note  only  to  point  to  existing 
difficulties.  This  also  expresses  a  desire  and  hope  that  before  long 
Hungarian  readers  might  obtain  a  more  profound  knowledge  of 
India's  contemporary  literature.  In  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed 
some  advance  has  been  made,  and  shortly  new  translations  will 
appear. 

A  great  omission  of  the  past  is  being  made  good  by  Hungarian 
publishers  today.  Now  every  effort  is  being  made  systematically  to 
translate  and  popularise  Sanskrit  literature.  Popular  talks  are  being 
given  on  Sanskrit  literature  which  are  well  attended.  New  translations 
of  some  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  from  the  poetry  of  Kalidasa  and  the 
Velalapanchavimsati  have  appeared;  the  Sringaratilaka,  some  extracts 
of  the  satakas  of  Amaru  and  Bharirihari  will  appear  shortly.  About 
twelve  pieces  of  Hala’s  Sattasai  represents  the  Middle  Indian  literature. 

In  the  next  few  years  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  translations  are 
planned,  among  them  the  complete  lyrical  works  of  Kalidasa.  An 


anthology  will  upiKar  containing  a  number  of  hymns  from  the  Rig-rok 
and  Atharva-veda,  the  gems  of  later  Sanskrit  poetry,  among  thea 
Jayadeva’s  Gitagovinda. 

Today  more  works  are  being  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  and 
their  standard  is  higher  than  previously.  This  can  be  attributed  to  tht 
fact  that  while  in  the  old  days  ancient  Indian  literature  was  translated 
from  the  original  by  scholars  with  a  poetic  vein  or  by  poets  from  tht 
English  or  German,  today  new  translations  are  the  joint  work  of  tht 
best  poets  and  the  scholars  of  Sanskrit  literature.  Each  translation  it 
preceded  by  exhaustive  discussion.  After  the  work  is  done,  discussion 
are  held  on  how  faithfully  the  poet  succeeded  in  interpreting  tht 
Sanskrit  original.  Only  then  is  the  manuscript  sent  to  the  printea 
All  translations  are  in  the  same  metrical  form  as  the  original.  Wt 
are  convinced  that  we  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  translations  of 
Indian  poetry. 

All  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  We  are  particularly  dependent  or 
India  for  help  in  translating  and  studying  contemporary  Indiaa 
literature.  But  we  are  certain  that  cultural  ties  between  India  and 
Hungary  will  become  even  closer.  Even  if  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Koros's  dream  of  discovering  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Magyars  did 
not  come  true,  the  friendship  with  the  Indian  people  of  the  Magyan 
who  migrated  to  Europe  from  Asia  will  soon  become  more  extensive 
and  fraternal. 


SOME  NOTES  ON 
MODERN  KOREAN  POETRY 

By  P.  Hyun 


“  On  the  bridge  by  the  Water  Gate 
The  lone  shadow  of  a  monk  I  saw. 

In  the  sough  of  dancing  leaves 
How  still  he  did  stand. 

I  tipsy-tiptoed  up  to  him  and  asked : 

‘  What  are  you  seeking  here,  sir? ' 

Reply  he  did  not,  but  pointed 
His  cane  to  white  clouds  over 
The  farthest  peak  .  .  ." 

— An  old  Korean  poem 

WH  EN  in  1 909  the  Japanese  occupied  Korea  and  converted 
it  into  a  military  governorship,  they  inaugurated  a 
period  of  both  mental  and  physical  oppression.  During 
World  War  II,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  Korean  language  was 
absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  but  because 
of  our  love  for  our  own  culture,  however,  the  language  not  only 
survived  but  developed  rapidly. 

The  beginning  of  modern  poetry  in  Korea  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  historic  birth  in  1923  of  the  Association  of  Proletarian 
Literature  and  Arts.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Korean 
Communist  Party  such  avant  garde  poets  as  Lim  Hwa,  Kwon 
Han  and  Lee  Chan  introduced  a  socio-realistic  school  of  poetry. 
They  advocated  for  the  first  time  in  Korean  history  individual 
freedom,  promotion  of  industry  and  the  spread  of  cultural 
advantages  for  the  people.  They  revolutionised  the  traditional 
language  of  poetry  and  used  instead  the  everyday  conversa¬ 
tional  speech  of  the  proletariat.  Kwon  Han's  remarkably 
simple  poem.  A  Wish,  is  a  good  illustration: 

“  I  don't  want  no  throne  of  a  dictator 
At  whose  step  the  people  must  bow; 

I  don't  want  no  mine  with  gold  ore 
And  silver  overflowing. 

I  don't  want  no  burning  lips 
Of  a  rose-like  cute  little  babe; 

I  don't  want  no  bronze  statue 
In  the  heart  of  a  park  standing. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  flute 
And  play  it  as  I  please.” 

Then  in  defiance  of  the  Communist  poets  such  Romantics 
as  Chung  Ji-yong,  Pak  Chong-hwa  and  Lee  Kwang-su  challenged 
the  “  predominance  of  reason  ”  (that  is  the  growing  interest  in 
dialectical  materialism)  emphasising  instead  the  importance  of 


feeling  and  intuition  in  poetry.  Interest  also  in  the  past  was 
shown  in  their  works  and  they  had  the  tendency  to  observe 
nature,  leaning  often  toward  the  metaphysical.  Here  is  an 
incidental  piece  by  Chung  Ji-yong: 

“  In  the  Valley  of  Ku-Sung-Dong 
The  shooting  stars  are  buried. 

Where  oft  at  dusk 

Noisy  showers  of  hail  gather. 

Where  the  nameless  flowers 
Live  in  exile. 

Where  once  an  old  temple  stood 
With  no  wind  ligering. 

In  the  dim  mountain  shadow 
A  deer  is  moving  over  the  ridge.” 

Kim  Ki-rim,  father  of  the  Korean  symbolism,  owed  mucli 
to  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine.  He  rebelled  against  th;  socio- 
realism  and  romanticism  of  the  period  and  sought  to  expres 
objects,  moods  and  ideas  through  the  delicate  medium  of  embleiw 
and  symbols: 

“  The  white  butterfly  had  no  fear  of  the  sea. 

For  she  was  not  told  of  its  deep  deep  depth. 

Mistaking  the  sea  as  a  green  green  field. 

She  soaked  her  wings  over  the  waves 
And  shivered  like  a  poor  little  queen. 

In  the  month  of  purple  blue  violet  > 

There  was  no  fragrance  of  flowers  on  the  sea. 

But  dyed  in  pale  pale  blue  was  the  new  moon 
On  the  shoulders  of  the  butterfly.” 

World  War  11  was  over  in  the  summer  of  1945  but  tht 
allied  victory  did  not  bring  the  promised  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence  to  Korea.  It  brought  instead  the  tragic  division  of  the  tiny 
peninsula  and  consequently  today's  cataclysm  in  Korea.  The 
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iidjgiiatioii  cauM;U  by  tlic  alien  inreupiers  uikI  llicir  native  col- 
kborators  can  easily  be  seen  in  some  modern  Korean  poetry. 
Sul  Chung-sic,  for  instance,  has  written  a  remarkable  allegorical 
poem  entitled  TAe  Wrath  of  Gods  based  upon  a  story  from  the 
Christian  scripture: 

.  .  Wag  not  therefore  your  wily  tongue^, 

Nor  seek  to  amass  fortunes. 

Nor  lick  the  honey  from  alien  hands. 

But  regain  your  primeval  senses. 

Follow  the  steps  of  the  people. 

Poor  and  just. 

And  weep  and  repent 
Upon  the  hills  of  Samaria! 

Then 

In  your  dispossessed  motherland 

The  virgin-daughter  of  Israel  will  re-arise. 

For  that  she  is  mother  of  all  life.” 

No  matter  how  much  they  suffered,  Korean  poets  have 
always  loved  their  country  and  comforted  themselves  by  its 
everlasting  beauty.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Yang  Ju-dong,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  Korean  intellectuals  today,  chanted  so 
proudly  under  a  merciless  tyranny: 

“  Although  they  are  alone  and  lonely. 

Although  they  are  tearful  and  weary. 

With  life  and  spirit  in  their  bodies. 

They  are  the  people  of  this  land. 

O  I  am  a  son  of  this  land!  . .  .” 

Although  there  is  no  rhyme  in  the  academic  sense  of  the 
word  in  modern  Korean  poetry,  it  is  poetically  substituted  by 
the  musicality  and  vivid  metaphors  which  are  its  two  major 
characteristics.  Take,  for  example,  a  poem.  The  Summit,  by 
Lee  Yuk-sa  who,  at  the  age  of  39,  during  World  War  II,  was 
tortured  to  death  by  the  Japanese  military  police  at  Peking. 
The  poem  is  filled  with  vivid  metaphors  and  quaint  rhythms, 
at  least  in  the  original : 

“  Whipped  by  the  bitter  season's  scourge. 

At  last  I  am  driven  to  this  north.” 

I  stand  upon  the  swordblade  frost. 

Where  numb  circuit  and  plateau  merge. 

I  know  not  where  to  bend  my  knees. 

Nor  where  to  lay  my  vexed  steps. 

Naught  but  to  close  my  eyes 

And  think  of  winter  as  a  steel  rainbow.” 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  Korean  and  Western  poetry.  In  Western 
poetry,  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  objective  qualities, 
the  expression  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings  consequently 
receives  the  foremost  consideration,  as  though  it  were  more 
important  or  nobler  than  other  themes.  In  Korean  poetry, 
liowever,  flowers  and  landscapes  and  even  lifeless  rocks  are 
considered  as  high  as  God's  highest  creation — the  human  being. 
Flowers  and  landscapes  and  similar  things  may  be  devoid  of 
soul,  but  the  Korean  poets  turn  them  into  nobler  objects,  as  the 
fruit  of  their  imagination  and  meditation  imparts  to  them  the 
lofty  spiritual  attributes  of  man.  The  following  poem, 
bidividuality,  by  Kim  Kwang-sub  is  a  good  example  of  this 
theory: 

“  In  a  mountain  glen  of  poverty — 

If  born  a  pebble 

And  grow  not  a  bulky  rock ; 

If  flow  as  a  brook 
And  reach  not  a  wide  sea; 

Seize  the  moment  to 
Rise  to  Infinity. 
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A  JAPANESE  EXPERIMENT 

By  Seitaro  Okatva  (Tokyo) 


Although  in  some  countries  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  about  to  be  applied 
to  practical  peaceful  uses,  there  are  still  many  areas  in 
Asia  and  Africa  which  are  not  yet  able  to  receive  the  elementary 
benefits  of  electricity.  In  Japan  96  per  cent,  of  the  country  is 
served  with  electric  power,  putting  it  among  the  world's  highest 
consumers  of  electricity.  But  because  of  certain  geographical 
and  economic  reasons  there  are  still  communities  in  the  country 
who  are  unable  to  utilise  electric  power  supplied  by  power 
companies. 

One  such  community  overcame  topographical  and  other 
difficulties  and  under  Government  guidance  constructed  a  small- 
scale  electric  generation  plant.  It  is  an  interesting  story  of 
enterprise  and  resource. 

Yasuno-ga-hara  is  situated  approximately  a  hundred  miles 
north-east  of  Tokyo  in  Nasu  County,  Tochigi  Prefecture.  It  is 
a  flat  forested  area,  and  although  many  people  went  to  this  area 
after  the  war,  forests  of  red  pine  trees  still  remain.  Very  little 
of  the  virgin  land  has  been  cultivated.  Aoki,  a  village  community 
situated  in  Nasuno,  is  hidden  in  the  1,960  acres  of  forest  area, 
previously  owned  by  Viscount  Aoki  who  threw  it  open  to  the 
public  after  the  war.  Settlers  began  to  come  in  from  the  autumn 
of  1945.  Of  the  197  households  in  the  community,  repatriates 
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from  Manchuria  account  for  70  per  cent.  The  rest  are  former 
soldiers  and  the  second  and  third  sons  of  local  farmers. 

The  area  allotted  to  each  household  for  cultivation  is  about 
1 1  acres,  but  all  of  the  land  has  not  yet  been  cleared.  So  far 
only  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  initial  goal  of  opening  up  6.86 
acres  of  land  has  been  attained.  Since  these  settlers  do  not 
possess  the  privileges  of  water,  they  are  unable  to  make  paddy 
fields  and,  therefore,  engage  only  in  truck  farming. 

The  settlers  had  unfortunately  to  live  in  darkness  during 
the  night.  Owing  to  the  acute  shortage  of  goods  immediately 
following  the  war,  they  were  even  unable  to  obtain  candles  and 
kerosene  for  lighting  purposes.  Driven  to  desperation,  they  dug 
up  the  roots  of  the  pine  trees  and  burned  them  to  obtain  what 
little  light  they  could.  Naturally,  they  did  not  have  any  equi|>- 
ment  for  extracting  oil  from  the  roots.  This  inconvenient  and 
depressing  system  of  lighting  their  homes  continued  for  a  year. 
In  1946  a  movement  was  launched  by  the  farmers  of  the  village 
for  better  lighting.  This  started  ofT  a  series  of  campaigns  ^ 
settlers  to  obtain  electricity,  but  their  requests  were  turned  down 
by  the  private  power  companies,  which  contended  that  the 
expense  would  far  exceed  the  level  of  profitable  operations. 

In  1951  however,  the  Law  for  Financing  the  Agriculture, 
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Forestry  and  Fishing  Industries  was  enacted,  and  in  the  following 
year  another  law  for  promoting  the  induction  of  electricity  into 
fanning  and  fishing  villages  was  established.  The  purpose  of  the 
latter  was  to  introduce  electricity  into  those  villages  not  ade¬ 
quately  provided  with  it  and  thereby  to  help  increase  production 
as  well  as  to  elevate  the  living  standards  of  the  people.  To  achieve 
this  purpose  the  Government  was  prepared  to  extend  loans. 

The  settlers,  who  realised  that  their  only  hope  was  to  gene¬ 
rate  their  own  electricity,  applied  for  a  Government  loan  to 
erect  a  small  hydro-electric  power  plant  in  accordance  with  the 
laws.  With  capital  now  fairly  assured,  the  villagers  looked  about 
for  a  suitable  river.  It  was  finally  decided  to  utilise  the  Nasu 
waterway,  which  had  an  abundant  flow.  The  agricultural 
co-operative  units  got  together  and  organised  the  Nasuno-ga- 
hara  Agricultural  Co-operative  for  the  Development  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  for  Cultivation.  Following  a  survey,  work  was  started  in 
1952  and  completed  in  September  of  the  same  year.  By  October 
the  long-awaited  electricity  was  flowing. 

The  condition  for  erecting  a  small  hydro-electric  power 
plant  is  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  construction  costs  are  met 
by  private  capital  and  80  per  cent,  by  the  Government.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Nasuno  plant  was  £10,940.  The  plant  was  constructed 
in  the  middle  of  the  Nasu  waterway  which  branches  off  from  the 
Naka  river.  At  this  point  the  water  flow  is  4.4  cubic  metres  a 
second.  Taking  advantage  of  this  a  dam  was  constructed. 
Fifty  kilowatts  of  electricity  is  generated  by  using  a  head  as  low 
as  2.5  metres.  Electricity  and  lighting  are  provided  for  224 
households  belonging  to  members  of  the  co-operative,  and 
additional  requests  have  brought  the  number  up  to  236  by  this 
year.  Thirty  more  poles  have  had  to  be  erected  above  the  original 
710  in  1952. 

As  the  power  plant  could  not  be  constructed  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  which  a  high  head  is  utilised  because  of  topographical 
conditions,  the  method  of  generation  based  on  a  low  head  had 
to  be  used  with  a  water  turbine  specifkally  suitable  for  a  low 
head.  The  power  plant  is  a  wooden  structure  with  a  tiled  roof 
and  floor  space  of  105  sq.  ft.  On  both  sides  of  the  waterway 
concrete  embankments  extending  240  metres  upstream  were 
built  to  prevent  overflow.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  plant  flooding 
since  a  sluice  gate  has  been  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  waterway 
from  the  Naka  river. 

Three  years  have  already  passed  since  the  people  of  this 
community  began  receiving  the  full  benefits  of  electricity  and 
no  longer  need  rely  on  foots  of  pine  trees  and  oil  lamps  for 
lighting.  Electricity  charges,  moreover,  are  much  cheaper  than 
that  charged  by  private  power  companies.  The  co-operative 
*lso  operates  a  factory  manufacturing  agricultural  products. 
In  addition,  the  factory  polishes  rice  and  wheat,  mills  flour. 


presses  wheal,  grinds  beans  and  makes  noodles  at  extremely 
low  charges. 

The  farmers  have  also  erected  wire  fences  charged  with 
electricity  to  keep  their  domesticated  animals  from  straying. 
Some  households  use  electric  hot  plates,  and  the  local  primary 
school  even  has  a  public  speaker  system  installed.  Households 
with  radios  have  now  reach^  1 20.  The  farmers  of  this  area  have 
obtained  light  and  power  through  unity.  They  are  now  going 
ahead  with  plans  to  construct  a  second  power  plant  to  take  care 
of  new  settlers. 


Norway's  Trade  with  the  East 

Imports  Exports 

(in  1,000  N  Kr.) 

1955  1954  1955  1954 

(First  eleven  months  of  the  year) 


China  . 

10,401 

16,241 

86 

242 

Philippines . 

...  34,513 

35,534 

1,064 

1,647 

Indonesia  . 

15,698 

16,970 

15,938 

13,068 

Japan  . 

19,447 

9,658 

1,189 

2,049 

Korea  . 

1 

— 

1,204 

1,464 

Thailand  . 

3,126 

3,891 

6,329 

6,809 

lndo-(rhina . 

49 

121 

2,820 

1,486 

Formosa  . 

10 

50 

92 

448 

Burma  . 

1,171 

234 

3,999 

4,618 

Ceylon  . 

2,385 

2,770 

3,610 

3,032 

India . 

...  15,769 

8,167 

43,741 

33,584 

Pakistan  . 

5,374 

1,532 

5,742 

9,856 

Hong  Kong . 

2,759 

8,985 

6,606 

7,934 

Malaya  and  Singapore 

23,852 

13,238 

8,862 

9,959 

New  Zealand 

2,962 

2,527 

13,594 

12,834 

Denmark's  Trade  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Import  Exports 


{All  figures  in 

1,000  D.Kr.) 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

Burma . 

1,273 

1,091 

10,343 

6,813 

India  . 

17,867 

11,268 

25,412 

20,497 

Pakistan  . 

2,867 

506 

6,395 

2,440 

Ceylon . 

4,284 

4,684 

2,261 

2,021 

Thailand  . 

8,956 

8,321 

13,750 

21,806 

Indonesia  . 

4,825 

3,949 

14,714 

12,916 

Philippines  . 

49,064 

41,048 

2,813 

3,319 

Malaya . 

5,668 

10,273 

28,832 

27,088 

China . 

1,100 

1,915 

452 

924 

Formosa  . 

204 

— 

543 

— 

Japan  . 

38,900 

6,033 

11,591 

16,918 

Korea . 

— 

— 

1,530 

895 

Hong  Kong  . 

7,244 

10,016 

7,584 

18,302 

Australia  . 

5,240 

4,414 

19,581 

15,068 

New  Zealand 

2,821 

5,378 

7,092 

4,973 

Planning 

Design 


Welding 


Supervision 


Procurement 
Cathodic 
Protection 
,  Bamag  (19^) 
k  Processes 
^  Commissioning 
A  Maintenance 


FROM  VISION  TO  PRODUCTION 

Costain>John  Brown  control  complete  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Engineering  services,  capable  of  planning,  fabricating  and  erecting  any 
scheme  for  processing  Nature’s  raw  materials  up  to  final  production  stages. 
This  one  organization  can  concentrate  all  its  technical  services  into  action 
for  projects  of  the  largest  magnitude  or  provide  individual  specialized 
services  to  the  solution  of  process  problems  of  a  more  modest  nature. 
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Indo-Scandinavian  Trade 

India's  imports  from  Scandinavian  countries  have  developed 
considerably : 

(7  months — April  to  October) 

1954  Rs.  1955 

Finland  .  11,721,165  13,408.406 

Sweden  .  34,042,572  41,630,083 

Norway  .  14,230,068  15,980,649 

Denmark .  12,281,551  22,449,676 

Among  prominent  imports  from  Scandinavian  countries  are  the 
products  of  the  paper  industry,  including  packing  and  wrapping  paper: 
from  Sweden — Rs.  4,514,774;  Norway — Rs.  1,370,470;  printing 
paper:  from  Finland — Rs.  11,576,505;  Sweden — Rs.  2,335,336; 
Norway — Rs.  5,234,683;  writing  paper  and  envelopes:  Sweden — 
Rs.  939,029,  Norway — Rs.  702,313;  paper-making  materials:  Sweden 
-Rs.  6,123,676. 

India's  imports  of  provisions  from  Denmark  increased  during 
this  period  from  Rs.  4.8  million  to  Rs.  6.1  million. 

India's  exports  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  developed  as 
follows: 

(7  months — April  to  October) 

1954  Rs.  1955 

Finland  .  1,242,670  2,328,531 

Sweden  .  7,331,336  7,222,809 

Norway  .  2,293,394  5,375,086 

Denmark .  6,350,690  11,925,630 


Sweden’s  Cement  Industry 

The  Swedish  cement  industry  has  progressed  remarkably  since  1874, 
when  the  first  plant  was  established  at  Lomma  near  Malmo. 
The  industry  has  as  its  basis  the  large  limestone  deposits  of  the  country, 
and  while  it  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  Sweden,  its  main  stronghold 
is  still  in  Scania. 


An  important  development  took  place  in  1893  when  CEMENTA, 
the  sales  organisation  for  seven  of  Sweden’s  eight  cement  factories 
was  formed.  It  now  handles  the  sale  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cement  produced  in  the  country.  At  present,  the  productive  capacity 
of  these  seven  plants  amounts  to  2,350,000  tons  per  annum  and  plans 
for  further  increased  capacity  are  being  executed. 

The  cement  factories  are  carrying  out  a  constant  modernisation 
process  and  have  up-to-date  laboratories  to  test  and  control  the  product 
of  each  plant,  whereas  the  research  work  is  centralised  at  the  Cement 
and  Concrete  Laboratory  at  Limhamn.  The  Swedish  cement  industry 
was  the  first  to  use  paper  bags  of  excellent  quality  for  the  transport  of 
cement.  The  quality  of  Swedish  cement  enjoys  a  fine  reputation  all 
over  the  world  for  not  only  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  established 
specifications  for  cement  (including  the  ordinary  PC  type— BS  12: 
1947,  lowheat  PC — BS  1370:  1947  and  other  types),  but  also  exceeding 
them  by  a  considerable  margin. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  exports  the  vicinity  of  ports  to  the 
factories  is  of  great  importance  and  the  Skanska  Cement  AB,  Limhamn, 
is  situated  at  the  Limhamn  port,  while  Skanska  Cement  AB,  Slite, 
(both  members  of  CEMENTA)  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Gotland 
next  the  Slite  port.  Both  ports  provide  favourable  conditions  for 
exports. 

CEMENTA  has  been  exporting  Swedish  cement  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  and  among  these  exports  were  the  following  in  1954  and 
1955: 

1954  1955 

(metric  tons) 


Suadi  Arabia 

38.835 

50.495 

Kuwait . 

41.725 

104.954 

Iran  . 

1.000 

— 

Pakistan . 

1.311 

22.497 

Burma  . 

— 

2.470 

Indonesia 

6.177 

1.400 

Australia 

19.812 

— 

South  Korea 

19.633 

— 

Siam  . 

10.075 

7.312 
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Danish-Chinese  Trade  Decreased  in  1955 

The  trade  between  Denmark  and  China  decreased  in  1955, 
but  at  the  end  of  last  year  a  very  representative  Danish  trade  delegation 
visited  Peking  and  it  is  expect^  that  this  will  result  in  increased  com¬ 
merce  between  the  two  countries.  The  delegation  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Axel  Cruhn  of  AS  Ths.  Sabroe  &  Co.,  Aarhus,  and  Consul 
Paul  F.  Elm,  of  the  East  Asiatic  Company.  It  also  included  directors 
of  the  branch  offices  of  some  Danish  firms  in  Hong  Kong. 

Pakistan  forces  did  not  participate  in  the  SEATO  combined 
exercises,  owing  to  “  short  notice.” 

The  US  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  stated  on  6th 
February  that  he  believed  that  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  efforts 
to  woo  Pakistan  away  from  SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact  would  fail. 
Pakistanis,  he  said,  were  members  of  the  pacts  because  they  were  aware 
of  the  predatory  nature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and,  being  a  deeply 
religious  people,  find  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  religion  repugnant. 

Sweden’s  Trade  with  Asia  and  Far  East 

Import  Export 


January— 

-October 

January— October 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

(In  million  kronor) 

Afghanistan  . 

0.6 

1.3 

0.2 

0.0 

Pakistan  . 

17.3 

12.8 

27.2 

25.4 

India,  including  the  for¬ 

mer  French  Possessions 

in  India  . 

16.9 

19.4 

55.6 

61.8 

Ceylon . 

16.0 

10.0 

3.5 

4.0 

British  Malaya 

77.1 

68.9 

12.5 

12.5 

Indonesia 

36.5 

33.6 

32.2 

28.3 

Philippines  . 

1.9 

35.2 

4.6 

4.5 

China . 

7.4 

9.8 

2.3 

6.6 

Formosa  . 

0.5 

0.3 

1.5 

0.9 

Hong  Kong  . 

4.2 

5.7 

15.1 

11.2 

Japan  . 

40.9 

62.8 

29.3 

15.8 

South  Korea  ... 

0.6 

0.1 

1.6 

1.4 

North  Korea . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British  Wool  Trade  with 
Australasia 

The  UK  wool  industry  has  a  two-way  trade  with  Australasia. 

In  1955  the  imports  from  that  area  accounted  for  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  UK  imports  of  wool  and  other  animal  hair. 
UK  Imports  of  Wool  and  other  Animal  Hair  and  Tops: — 


1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

Total  imports  ... 
including  from : 

196,750,319 

192,331,884 

Australia  ... 

86,328,398 

86,672,281 

New  Zealand 

44,458,059 

44,648,865 

India 

5,551,054 

4,910,792 

Pakistan  ... 

2,623,985 

2,459,546 

China 

1,266,087 

2,563,030 

These  overall 

imports  comprised  the  following  imports  of  raw 

sheep’s  and  lambs’  wool; 

1954 

1955 

million  lb. 

£  million  lb. 

£ 

Total  imports 
including  from 

684 

184,669,856  724.3 

177,707,977 

Australia 

291.7 

86,135,532  338.5 

86,474,560 

New  Zealand 

186.4 

44,436,649  186.1 

44,620,217 

India  ... 

24.0 

5,455,087  20.4 

4,729,543 

Pakistan 

11.3 

2,537,248  10.3 

2,388,960 

China 

1.8 

267,302  1.6 

269,916 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  while  the 

total  value  of 

COSMETICS —  Ft)r  more  than  jo  years  we  have  manufac¬ 
tured  a  great  number  of  well-known  beauty  products.  We 
seek  sole  importers-agents  experienced  in  business,  to 
organize  sales  on  their  own  account.  Write  to:  — 
Scienza  del  Popolo  (Lab.),  Corso  Francia  316,  Torino  (Italy). 


Important  Swiss  manufacturers  of  electric  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  such  as  refrigerators,  flat-irons,  boiling  vessels, 
radiators,  c<H)king  ranges,  water  heaters,  large  kitchen 
equipment,  seek  further  business  relations  and  agents  for 
the  sale  of  their  products. 

THKRMA  LTD.,  Schwanden/fll.,  Switzerland. 


these  imports  decreased  slightly  in  1955  as  against  1954,  the  total 
imported  quantities  rose  during  the  same  period  by  40  million  lb., 
and  those  from  Australia  by  over  46  million  lb. 

According  to  Sir  John  Keeling,  Chairman  of  the  West  Riding 
Worsted  and  Woollen  Mills  Ltd.,  the  price  of  merino  wool  and 
crossbred  wool  went  down  by  20  per  cent,  between  August  31,  1954 
and  August  31,  1955.  This  decrease  resulted  in  the  fact  that  Australia’s 
wool  cheque  for  the  last  six  months  of  1955  was  £A144  million  which  is 
£A15  million  less  than  the  previous  year.  This  was  despite  an  increase 
of  nearly  300,000  bales  in  the  amount  of  wool  received  for  sale.  The 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  Australia, 
Mr.  Williams,  said  that,  compared  with  1954,  the  figures  show  an 
average  drop  in  price  of  13.31d.  per  lb.  The  first  wool  sales  of  1956 
have,  however,  shown  a  small  increase  of  prices  over  those  at  the  end 
of  1955. 

The  increase  of  UK  wool  imports  from  China  in  1955  is  remark¬ 
able.  In  addition  to  raw  sheep’s  and  lambs’  wool,  they  included  4,144 
centals  of  camels’  hair — £187,916;  raw  goat  hair,  including  cashmere 
(other  than  mohair)  30,189  centals — £2,081,986;  raw  angora,  51  cwt.— 
£6,400;  other  hair  73  centals — £15,413. 

Asian  countries  represent  important  markets  for  the  UK  wool 
industry.  Last  year  approximately  one  third  of  the  total  UK  exports  of 
wooltops  went  to  that  area,  namely  to  India  (£4,608,163),  Pakistai 
(£1,027,929),  Hong  Kong  (£867,291),  China  (£5,091,314),  Formosi 
(£270,614)  and  Japan  (£1,269,119).  In  addition  Japan  imported  from 
the  UK  raw  wool  to  the  amount  of  £278,860  and  wool  waste  to  the 
value  of  £190,662. 

During  1955  UK  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  wovei 
fabrics  to  Australasia  developed  as  follows:  India — £553,347  (1954— 
£545,194),  Pakistan— £227,115  (£100,997),  Singapore— £247,034 

(£233,664),  Hong  Kong— £3,166,928  (£3,142.405),  Australia- 

£1,833,281  (£1,989,347),  New  Zealand— £4,821,940  (£5,708,133), 
Burma— £149,704  (£326,533),  Indonesia— £121,222  (£215,501), 

Japan— £2,785,755  (£1,468,577),  Mauritius— £183,939  (£136,635). 

Worsted  yarn  exports,  included  in  the  above  mentioned  figures 
for  1955  were:  237,181  lb.  (£116,832)  to  India;  784,890  lb.  (£547,368) 
to  Hong  Kong;  1,152,383  lb.  (£W5,W5)  to  New  Zealand;  693,0111b. 
(£475,234)  to  Japan ;  as  well  as  219,814  lb.  woollen  yarn  valued  at 
£171,286  to  New  Zealand. 

The  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  woven  fabrics  to  these  markets 
in  1955  were  as  follows; 


Quantities 

Value 

(1,000  sq.  yds.) 

£ 

Japan  . 

2,366 

2,009,349 

India  . 

831 

328,342 

Pakistan . 

336 

188,168 

Singapore 

398 

199,929 

Hong  Kong 

3,553 

2,460,001 

Australia 

2,759 

1,319,491 

New  Zealand  ... 

6,639 

3,437,715 

These  figures  represent  increased  exports  to  all  these  markets  with 
the  exception  of  New  Zealand.  A  particularly  great  increase  took  plaa 
in  exports  to  Japan  which  imported  only  1,125,000  sq.  yds.  from  the 
UK  in  1954. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  people  in  Asia  are  weariof 
western-style  clothes,  h  is  expected  in  Australia  that  a  big  expansioi 
of  wool  sales  will  take  place  in  these  markets. 
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SCIENCE  AIDS  INDIAN  WOOL 

By  Henry  Foster  (International  Wool  Secretariat) 


INDIA  has  the  well-justified  belief  that  greater  production  of  high 
quality  wools  can  bring  her  increased  prosperity.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  in  the  post-war  years  she  has  been  taking  stock  of 
her  wool-growing  and  wool  textile  industries  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  quality  and  production  rates. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
these  objects  can  be  achieved.  Improvement  schemes  now  in  their 
early  stages  must,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  industries,  take 
some  years  to  implement  fully. 

What  are  these  obstacles?  Briefly,  so  far  as  wool  production  is 
concerned,  they  are  climate,  pasture,  breeds,  disease,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  nature  of  the  industries.  The  climate  cannot  be  changed,  nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  of  making  the  industries  more  compact.  Yet 
something  can  be  done  to  improve  pasture  and  breeds,  and  to  combat 
disease.  In  these  respects  India  is  able  to  call  on  many  achievements  of 
modern  science. 

The  most  important  object  in  any  wool  expansion  programme 
today — and  there  are  such  schemes  in  other  countries,  too — is  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality.  If  proof  is  needed  of  this,  one  has  only  to  examine 
sheep  population  and  yield  statistics  covering  the  past  decade.  These 
prove  beyond  doubt  how  the  relationship  between  modern  science  and 
animal  husbandry  has  developed,  for  although  the  world's  sheep 
population  has  decreased  during  the  past  10  years,  wool  production 
has  shown  a  marked  increase.  The  scientist  has  proved  that  greater 
yields  are  possible  from  less  sheep. 

Behind  these  amazing  figures  there  is  much  inherited  and  acquired 
knowledge,  long,  exhaustive  tests  in  the  world's  leading  wool  research 
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centres,  and,  of  course,  great  skill.  This  increased  production  from 
less  sheep  has  been  accomplished  by  modern,  careful  breeding,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  most  suitable  pasture;  these  particular  aspects  are 
receiving  attention  in  India. 

India  possesses  one-twentieth  of  the  world's  sheep  population, 
but  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  only  500,000  of  her  40  million  sheep 
yield  comparatively  fine  wool,  the  remainder  producing  medium,  or 
coarse,  hairy  types.  The  latter  are  excellent  for  carpet  production, 
but  India  needs  fine  wools  for  tweeds,  worsteds,  knitting  yarns  and 
blankets.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  reasons  for  her  need  is  that  she 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  in  the  international  markets 
with  Japan,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  for  India 
cannot  ofler  similar  goods  at  comparable  low  prices.  Indian  manu¬ 
facturers  find  competition  from  these  imports  very  great  indeed— 
particularly  from  Japanese  worsteds  and  Italian  shoddy  type  woollens— 
in  spite  of  duties  of  approximately  75  per  cent,  on  imported  fabrics. 

The  main  aim  in  India,  then,  is  that  she  should  be  less  dependent 
on  apparel  fabric  imports.  In  achieving  this  she  is  introducing  better 
bree^  of  sheep  in  India,  and  in  particular,  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  other 
hill  districts — breeds  such  as  American  merinos  in  Kashmir,  Romney 
Marsh  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  of  south  India,  Polworth,  Border  Leicester 
and  Corriedale  in  the  United  Provinces.  In  Rajasthan — India's  largest 
wool  producer — efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  breeds  without 
foreign  blood. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the 
United  Nations,  advice  has  been  given  on  ways  in  which  India's  wools 
can  be  irjjproved.  A  survey  was  undertaken  of  the  United  Provinces 
by  two  leading  Australian  sheep  experts  in  1953  and  their  recommenda¬ 
tion — which  has  since  been  acted  on — was  that  the  quickest  way  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  sheep  was  to  import  new  blood.  They 
further  recommended  as  an  essential  first  step  the  creation  of  a  farm 
where  superior  rams  could  be  bred  and  later  distributed  to  the  nomadic 
hill  shepherds,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  benefit  most  from  the  scheme. 
The  shepherds  would  use  the  wool  themselves  for  hand  processing, 
for  the  shepherds  are  both  wool-growers  and  weavers — probably  the 
world's  only  mobile  cottage  industry. 

Superior  rams  from  crossing  local  sheep  with  suitable  types  of 
imported  sheep  are  also  important,  so  two  separate  breeding  policies 
were  advocated  by  the  experts.  One  was  to  breed  imported-type  rams 
from  new  stock;  the  other  to  produce  superior  selected  crossbred  rams 
from  those  bred  in  this  way.  It  was  realised,  however,  that  acclimatisa¬ 
tion  of  imported  animals  would  be  slow. 

Following  the  Australian  experts’  survey — they  later  made  another 
in  Kashmir — it  was  planned  to  establish  16  government  farms  equipped 
to  accommodate  good  sheep  under  suitable  conditions.  Government 
support  for  this  scheme  was  enthusiastic,  and  with  full  financial 
support  land  was  acquired  for  the  first  farm  at  Rishikesh  in  the  Hima¬ 
layan  foothills.  FAO  supported  the  project  with  the  gift  of  210 
Australian  sheep,  modern  shearing  equipment,  and  two  Australian 
sheep  dogs. 

Experts  estimated  that  three  shipments  of  sheep  would  be  required 
over  a  period  of  three  years  to  establish  one  suitable  breed  for  the 
production  required.  Losses  from  the  first  shipment,  due  to  disease 
and  parasites  amounted  to  about  50  per  cent.  Such  losses  were  expected 
and  the  fact  that  the  percentage  was  not  higher  is  entirely  due  to 
veterinary  prophylactic  treatment  and  efficient  husbandry.  As  the 
Polworth  sheep  suffered  the  lowest  losses  the  second  shipment  (of  200 
sheep  in  March,  1955)  was  confined  to  that  breed. 

Already  200  Indian  sheep  have  been  taken  to  Rishikesh  and  the 
first  crossbred  lambs  were  born  last  year.  This  experimental  station- 
called  the  Central  Sheep  and  Wool  Research  Station — is  now  equipped 
to  handle  500  sheep,  1*  capacity  which  is  being  increased  as  new  pastures 
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are  replanted  with  legumes  and  a  number  of  other  grasses,  including 
successful  Australian  varieties.  Rishikesh,  however,  was  only  the 
first  of  16  such  farms,  and  in  addition  were  planned  32  ram  depots 
from  which  private  flock  owners  may  obtain  superior  breeding  rams. 
Nine  farms  and  all  the  ram  depots  are  now  operating  successfully. 

The  modern  methods  and  techniques  adopted  at  these  farms  and 
depots  will  make  it  possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  indigenous 
carpet  wools  so  that  types  suitable  for  blankets  and  tweeds  can  be 
produced  in  two  sheep  generations.  So  far,  the  resulting  wools  have 
been  too  greasy  for  hand-spinning  by  the  nomadic  shepherds;  attempts 
are  now  being  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Any  general  improvement  in  Indian  wools  also  calls  for  studies 
of  nutrition,  disease,  parasites,  breeding  rates,  potential  for  improve¬ 
ment  within  existing  breeds,  breeding  for  maximum  production  within 
local  environmental  and  seasonal  limitations,  improvement  of  wool 
quality  and  quantity,  and  limited  experimental  cross-breeding  with 
imported  sheep  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  best  possible  type  for 
each  area.  This  is  where  the  trained  scientific  mind — and  in  this  respect 
the  name  scientist  embraces  technologists,  biologists,  chemists,  veterin¬ 
ary  experts,  and  so  on — comes  to  the  wool-grower’s  aid. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  and  considerations  there  is  sheep 
and  wool  marketing.  Wool,  in  particular,  must  be  prepared  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  presented  in  the  most  attractive  form  to  the  manufacturer. 
In  this  respect  there  is  the  Indian  wool  grading  and  marking  scheme 
for  exports  and  the  Sheep’s  Wool  Improvement  Department  in 
Rajasthan. 

For  maximum  success  in  the  wool  industry,  so  much  depends  on 
the  education  of  wool-growers  and  their  employees  in  the  use  of 
modern  techniques.  Although  there  has  been  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  wool-growers  in  some  countries  to  displace  old,  well-tried, 
but  totally  out-dated  methods,  they  have  how  discovered  through 
successful  practice  that  the  link  between  the  laboratory  and  the  farm  is 
an  extremely  valuable  one.  Education  of  the  nomadic  shepherds  in 
such  new  methods,  however,  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  they  are  constantly  on  the  move — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  nobody 
could  say  how  many  sheep  they  possess. 


Expansion,  as  indicated,  is  aided  to  some  extent  by  foreign  aid- 
both  monetary  and  technical.  However,  one  should  not  overlook  the 
important  work  of  India’s  own  experts  or  the  fact  that  India  hendf 
planned  these  improvements  long  before  FAO  sought  to  assist  he 
Indeed,  the  proportion  of  foreign  aid  is  small  compared  with  India's 
own  efforts.  For  instance,  assisting  in  current  developments  there  is 
the  Government  Livestock  Farm  at  Hissar,  other  establishments  h 
Rajasthan,  and  a  number  of  bodies  run  by  the  Indian  Council  of 
Agricultural  Research. 

As  to  the  Indian  wool  textile  industry  and  its  development  plana 
there  are  still  many  difficulties  facing  the  industry.  Firstly,  there  ait 
two  fundamental  disadvantages:  the  wide  gap  between  the  cost  of 
the  imported  raw  material  (India  at  present  imports  some  80  percent 
of  her  apparel  wool  supplies)  and  the  price  at  which  goods  can  be  sold 
on  the  domestic  market,  and  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  demand  foi 
wool  products  in  India.  Her  peculiar  difficulty  lies  in  her  living  stand¬ 
ard,  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of  her  competitors  who  set  th 
level  of  values.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  other  factors  whidi 
place  her  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

These  difficulties  have  a  very  real  effect  on  any  development 
within  the  industry,  but  in  the  replacement  of  old,  obsolescent  madm- 
ery  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  processes,  such  as  those  for  shrink 
resistance  and  moth-proofing,  India’s  wool  textile  industry — like  ho 
wool-growing  industry — is  able  to  draw  on  the  accumulated  knowledg 
of  the  world’s  leadmg  experts.  Apart  from  streamlining  the  industiy, 
modern  machinery  and  techniques  are  media  for  the  reduction  d 
production  costs — a  vital  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  Indian  wool 
textile  industry. 

Mechanical  development  within  the  industry,  however,  has  not 
actually  begun  yet.  An  excise  duty  of  6i  per  cent,  on  wool  fabric 
(except  those  produced  by  the  cottage  industry);  heavy  overheads d* 
to  non-capacity  working;  a  cut  in  army  blanket  contracts;  inefficiea 
labour  (this  includes  heavy  wage  bills  for  redundant  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  staff  until  cases  are  reviewed  by  over-worked  tribunals,  ofla 
involving  a  three-year  waiting  period);  payment  of  staff  during  slack 
periods;  and  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  industry — these  are  somed 
the  problems  facing  the  industry.  Until  they  are  solved,  little  is  likdt 
to  be  done  towards  the  modernisation  and  expansion  of  India'i 
mechanised  wool  textile  industry. 

Development  on  both  sides  of  the  wool  industry  in  India  canitt 
benefit  by  anything  but  a  long-term  policy.  In  the  meantime,  man- 
facturers  there  can  obtain  through  the  New  Delhi  office  of  the  Into- 
national  Wool  Secretariat  advice  on  any  aspect  of  production,  for  tk 
Secretariat’s  E>epartment  of  Science  and  Technology  in  London  i 
closely  associated  with  such  well-known  scientific  research  establi^ 
ments  as  the  Wool  Industries  Research  Association  at  Leeds,  tk 
Department  of  Textile  Industries  at  Leeds  University,  Bradfon 
Technical  College,  and  the  Commonwealth  Scientific  and  Indusiml 
Research  Organisation  in  Australia. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  mention  research  work  at  Diimbif 
University,  the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  and  otte 
centres  throughout  India,  all  of  which  are  carrying  out  research  whid 
one  day,  will  help  to  make  wool  and  wool  products  a  vital  factor » 
India's  position  as  a  bartering  nation. 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 


AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
via  Suez  Canal. 


ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 
and  South  African  Ports  a^d  vice  versa. 


ANDREW  WEIR  SHIPPING  &  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING.  21,  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 
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ommunications 


Standard 


*  Standard’  pi 


'‘Standard"  telecommunication 
eyttema  eerve  aociety  on  land, 
tt  tea,  and  in  the  air.  In  the 

realm  of  aviation,  "Standard" 
radio  equipment  fliea  in  many 
of  the  world't  leading 
aircraft,  including  the 
liekera  Viacount  illuatrated  above 


One  of  the  largest  telecommunication 
engineering  organisations  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  Standard  Telephones  and  Cables 
Limited  is  engaged  in  the  research,  develop* 
ment,  manufacture  and  installation  of  all  types 
of  communication  and  control  systems. 
Concerned  with  every  aspect  of  telecommuni* 
cations  engineering,  the  Company  is  in  an 
unrivalled  position  to  undertake,  within  its  own 
organisation,  the  co-ordinated  systems-planning 
of  complete  communication  projects  involving 
inter-dependent  systems  of  various  types. 


oductions  include 

Telecommunication  Line  Transmission 

Equipment 

Radio  Broadcasting  Equipment 
Radio  Communication  Equipment 
Air  Radio  Navigational  Aids 
Supervisory  and  Remote  Control  Systems 
Railway  Communication  Apparatus 
Railway  Control  Equipments 
Telephone  Cable 
Sound-Reinforcement  Systems 
Public  and  Private  Telephone  Systems 


Standard  Tckphones  and  Cables  Limited 

Ttlscommunicstisn  Enginscn,  Connaught  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.d,  England 
India :  P.O.  lox  Ml,  Now  Delhi  Pakistan :  Sassoon  luilding,  McLeod  M.,  Karachi 
New  Mhi  43MI  Ttliplwot :  KaracW  33)40 


RESEARCH 


testing 
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Rate  of  flow 


PILOT  PLANT 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 


liquids  and  gases 


For  100  years  the  theory  of  the  variable  area  flowmeter  has  been 
known.  For  16  years  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  over  150,000  ROTAMETERS  for 
engineers  in  every  industry 

Recent  developments  also  include  Liquid  Level  and  Density  Meters 

Catalogut  2000W  available  on  request 


FLUID  MEASUREMENT  AND  CONTROL 
FLOW. DENSITY-  LEVEL 

ROTAMETER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD.,  PURLEY  WAY,  CROYDON,  SURREY 

DAN  ARM  CHAIN  SAWS 
for  easier,  faster-than-ever  tree  felling 


INDUSTRIAL  PLANT 


Telephone :  CROydon  38I6T 


Whipper 


The 

Fury 


Full  details  of  Danarm  petrol, 
electric  and  pneumatic  saws  from: — 

ABFORD  HOUSE,  WILTON 


—  the  new  improved  Tornado.  Robust  and  powerful,  yet  a 
light  you  can  climb  with  it.  Perfectly  balanced,  and  mak 
very  low  cuts.  Fitted  with  pull  starter,  precision  gcark 
and  centrifugal  clutch.  Very  efficient  chain  lubricaiii^ 
with  visible  metering. 


Use  the  portable  Danarm  Falcon 
Winch  with  your  saw  engine,  for 
on-the-spot  lifting  or  pulling  po¬ 
wer.  Fury  engine  lifts  over  15 
cwt.  deadweight.  Whipper  lifts 
over  9  cwt. 


—  a  lightweight  heavy  duty  saw.  Rugged  power  and  ven 
high  speed  cutting  on  very  big  timber.  Engine  designed  fa 
long  life  and  cool  running.  Centrifugal  clutch,  swlvelli^ 
gearbox,  perfected  chain  lubrication  and  kickproof  rewiet 
starter.  ' 


J.  CLUBLEY  ARMSTRONG  DANARM  LTD. 

ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.J.  ENGLAND] 
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IMPORTERS 

of 

PRODUCE 

AGENTS 

of 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  BOARD 
RANGOON 


Tel*gr.>Adr.:  Stuerax 

EXPORTERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 

specializing  in 

AUTOSPARES  and  ACCESSORIES 
AUTO-TOOLS 
DIESEL  GENERATING  SETS 
RADIO-PARTS  and  other 
ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES 

TEXTILES 


MARTIN  STURCKEN  &  CO. 

GMBH  •  BREMEN 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

Head  Office  :  Copenhagen 


Rtgular  Cargo  and  Passenger 
Services  between 


Europe  and  Ceylon.  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  (Slam),  Indo-China,  The 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America  and  the  Far  East. 


THE  STEEL  LINK 


in 

Far  Eastern  Markets 

The  East  offers  European  manufacturers  vast  and 
varied  markets  in  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

We  know  these  markets  through  and  through  be¬ 
cause  with  over  80  years’  experience  of  trading  in 
the  East,  Steel  Brothers  organisation  is  today 
responsible  for  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  many 
tons  of  merchandise  annually.  Through  our  world¬ 
wide  network  of  subsidiary  and  associate  companies 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  position  to  promote  trade 
development  and  offer  manufacturers  a  representa¬ 
tion  second  to  none. 


■  STEEL  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


^  ISTABLISHfO  im 

Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  EC3 

Ttltphont :  Telegramt : 

MANSION  Housi  09SS  snn.  stock  London 

Branches,  Subsidiaries  and  Associates  in  : 


ADEN 

IRAQ 

LEBANON 

BURMA 

ITALY 

PAKISTAN,  EAST 

CANADA 

JAPAN 

PAKISTAN,  WEST 

CEYLON 

JORDAN 

SIAM 

CYPRUS 

KENYA 

SYRU 

HONG  KONG 

KUWAIT 

TANGANYIKA 

INDIA 

UGANDA 
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^llll*  VIA 


For  full  particulars  apply:  GENERAL  MANABER,  PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

•  iO 


— the  Premier  Port  of  the 
Kmpire — equipped  for  alt 
types  of  ships  and  cargoes 


THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY 

A  Self-governing  Public  Trust  for  Public  Service 
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HUIVGARIAIV  FOREIGIV  TRAUIMG  COMPAIVIES 


On  January  1,  1956,  four  new  foreign  trade  companies,  TRANSFLEKTRO,  METRIMPEX,  MODEX  and  MINERAI IMPEX 

joined  the  long  line  of  Hungary’s  foreign  trade  organisations 


AGRIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
Budaprsl  62,  P.O.B.  278 
Phone:  113—800 
Cables:  AGRIMPEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
Budapest  62.  P.O.B.  167 
Phone:  313—330 
Cables:  ARTEX  Budapest 


CHEMOLIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  CHEMICALS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  248 
Phone:  127—390 

Cables:  CHEMOLIMPEX  Budapest 
ELEKTROIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  TELECOMMUNICATION 
AND  PRECISION  GOODS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  296 
Cables:  ELEKTROIMPEX  Budapest 

FERUNION 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  TECHNICAL  GOODS 
Budapest  SI.  P.O.B.  21 
Phone:  188—910 
Cables:  FERUNION  Budapest 

HUNGAROTEX 

EXPORT  OF  TEXTILE  GOODS 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  100 
Phone:  187—800 

Cables:  HUNGAROTEX  Biulapest 
IMPORTTEX 

IMPORT  OF  TEXTILE  MATERIALS 
Budapest  S3,  P.O.B.  168 
Phone:  187—910 
Cables:  IMPORTTEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  TIMBER,  PAPER  AND  FUEL 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  323 
Phone:  127— 2S0 
Cables:  LIGNIMPEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  SHIPPING  AGENCY 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  194 
Phone:  184—478 
Cables  MAFRACHT  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  GENERAL  FORWARDING 
ENTERPRISE 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  77 
Phone:  183—920 
Cables:  MASPED  Budapest 


GAME  TRADING  COMPANY 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  205 
Phone:  122 — 667 
Cables:  MAVADEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  326 
Phone:  114—047 
Cables.  MEDIMPEX  Eaoapest 


METALIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  STEEL  AND  METALS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  330 
Phone:  183 — 870 
Cables:  METALIMPEX  Budapest 


MOGURT 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  249 
Phone:  229—039 
Cables'  MOGURT  Budapest 


MOKEP 

HUNGARIAN  STATE  ENTERPRISE 
FOR  FILM  DISTRIBUTION 
Budapest  7,  P.O.B.  75 
Phone-  229—296 
Cables:  MOKEP  Budtipest 


MONIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  FOREIGN  TRADING  COMPANY 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  268 
Phone.  311-550 
Cables'  MONIMPEX  Budapest 


NIKEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  PRODUCTS  OF  HEAVY  INDUSTRY 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  103 
Phone:  183—880 
Cables.  NIKEX  PORT  Budapest 


PHILATEUA  HUNGARiCA 
WHOLESALE  EXPORT  OF  STAMPS 
Budapest  Philatelia 
Phone:  420—940 
Cables:  HUNGFIL  Budapest 


PRESTO 

HUNGARIAN  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  120 
Phone:  189—717 
Cables:  PRE.'iTO  Budapest 


TANNIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  HIDES.  LEATHER  AND  FURS 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  198 
Phone:  122—792 
Cables:  HUNGDERMA  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 
Budapest  SI,  P.O.B.  36 
Phone:  185—960 
Cables:  KOMPLEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  INSTRUMENTS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  202 
Cables:  INSTRUMENT  Budapest 


TECHNOIMPEX 

FlUNGARIAN  MACHINE  INDUSTRIES 
FOREIGN  TRADE  COMPANY 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  183 
Phone:  184—950 

Cables:  TECHNOIMPEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  BOOKS  AND  NEWSPAPERS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  149 
Phone:  429—760 
Cables:  KULTURA  Budapest 


MINERALIMPEX 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  MINERAL  OILS  AND  MINING 
PRODUCTS 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  130 
Cables:  MINERALIMPEX  Budapest 


TERIMPEX 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  OF  CATTLE 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  200 
Phone:  187—980 
Cables:  TERIMPEX  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
R)R  THE  COMMERCIAL  EXPLOITATION 
OF  INVENTIONS 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  172 
Phone:  180—695 
Cables:  LICENCI4  Budapest 


HUNGARIAN  FOREIGN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  WEARING  APPAREL 
Budapest  4,  P.O.B.  102 
Cables  MODEX  Budapest 


TRANSELEKTRO 

HUNGARIAN  TRADING  COMPANY 
FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
AND  SUPPLIES 
Budapest  62,  P.O.B.  377 
Cables;  TRANSELEKTRO  Budapest 
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WILKINSON 
» 


»'  ufltf  fW*'  THE  FINEST  REAOENT  QUALITY 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID 


m 


BEING  MADE  TODAY 


GUARANTEED  SPECIFICATION 

PACKAGES 

Hydrofluoric  acid  40%  or  48% 

Non  Volatile  Matter  .0005% 

Chloride  (Cl.)  .0002% 

Sulphate  (SO4)  .0002% 

Silica  (SiO.)  .1% 

Heavy  Metals  (Pb)  .0002% 

Iron  (Fe)  .0002% 

Polythtne 

Containars 

of 

1  lb.  to  5  gall, 
capacity 

Manufactured  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  Companies  in  the 
world  In  Fluorine  Chemistry,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  your  requirements 
for  these  acids  and  also  for  any  of 
our  extensive  range  of  inorganic 
Fluorides. 


JAMES  WILKINSON  &  SON  Ll» 


TINSLEY  PARK  ROAD 

Phone  41208  (3  lines) 


•  SHEFFIELD  •  9 

Grams  :  “Chemicals  Sheffield  ” 


L\ 


BARGES 
SALVAGE  and 
SLUDGE  VESSELS 
TUGS  and 
KINDRED  CRAFT 


SEAGOING,  RIVER,  HARBOUR 
AND  ESTUARY  SERVICE 


Twin  Screw  Buoy,  Lifting  and  Despatch 
Vessel  “  NADIA  ’’  recently  completed  for 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Port  of  Calcutta. 


SCOTLAND 


SWEftPRISS 


SWE@Pf^ESS.  210  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.l 


The  House  of 


Hallomsieei 


PREMIER 
ACETYLENE 
LAMPS  o 


Here  It  an  early  key.  hand  made  by 
Sheffield  crafltmen,  tomewhere  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  IHth  century. 
It  »a>  made  to  lock  an  old  bow- 
fronted  Georgian  chett-of-drawers, 
and  Is  still  in  act  Ire  use. 


The  development  of  steel  made 
possible  the  growth  of  civili¬ 
sation  itself.  For  steel  is  the  key 
to  the  good  things  of  life  as  well 
as  to  the  necessities ;  as  essential 
to  the  maker  of  the  precision 
watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder. 
Hallamshire  high-grade  Alloy 
and  Carbon  steels  serve  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  industries  in  many  ways. 


The  Premier  Lamp  & 
Engineering  Co.  Ltd. 

MOORFIELD  WORKS 
ARMLEY  •  LEEDS  12 


Manu/acturer,  of  ALLOY  A  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  CO. LTD., SHEFFIELD,  3, 
ENGLAND.  ShcfReld  24J04(7  tines)  Crams ;  Hallaimtecl.  Sbcflield. 
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V/O  «TECHKOEXPORT’ 

supplies 


COMPLETE  PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


for  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES  and  for  CONSTRUCTION  abr 


This  includes  equipment  for: 


Ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgical  mills 
and  foundries 


Oil  wells  and  retineries.  Oil  storage  tanks 
pipe-lines 


Mines,  Coal-fields.  Ore-dressing  works 


Steam  and  hydro-electric  power  plants. 
Substations.  Transmission  lines 


Pulp  and  paper  mills.  Printing  ho 
Woodworking  factories 


Textile  mills 


Hydro-engineering  construction 


Machine  and  machine-tool  building  works 


Grain  elevators.  Flour  mills.  Sugar 
fineries.  Food  Factories 


Railroad  electrification.  Harbours 


Ball  and  roller-bearing  and  tool-making 
works 


Bridges  and  other  engineering  .construe 


Automobile  works 


Agricultural  machinery  and  tractor  works 


Broadcasting  stations.  High  frequency  t 
phone  lines 


Cinema  studios.  Theatres 


Cement  and  other  building  material  works 


I 


Chemical  plants 


Laboratories.  Hospitals.  Veterinary  stati 
etc. 


Supplies  of  V/O  “  Technoexport  ”  include  every  kind  of  equipment,  apparatus 
material  required  for  building  new  projects  or  expanding  existing  enterprises. 


The  high  quality  equipment  supplied  by  V/O  “  Technoexport  ”  meets  requirements 
modern  technique  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  working  conditions  at  the  w 
and  factories  already  built  in  the  USSR  and  abroad. 


Enquiries  to  be  addressed:  V  O  “Technoexport,”  Moscow,  K-l,  U 


Cable  address :  TECHNOEXPORT,  MOSCOW.  Tel:  D-0-96-15 
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ALL-UNION  EXPORT  <fi  IMPORT  CORPORATION 


Moscow,  B.  Kozikhinskii,  32 

Cables :  Moscow  Technoexport 


TAILED  INFORMATION  GLADLY  5UPPUED  BY  THE  TRADE  REPRESENTATION  OR 
TRADE  COUNSELLOR  OF  THE  USSR  IN  YOUR  COUNTRY 
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and  the  world’s  supply 


Food  is  mankind’s  most  urgent  need  today,  the  key  to  improved 
standards  of  living.  Rice,  the  basic  food  of  over  half  the 
world’s  jx'oples,  is  a  vital  crop  in  a  hungry  world.  With 
mechanization  and  increased  crop  areas,  rice  can  be  plentiful 
and  cheap.  The  Massey-Harris-Ferguson  organization 
makes  a  powerful  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  a  practical  contribution  of  specialised  equipment 

for  rice  cultivation  and  harvesting,  perfected  by  research  in  rice 

growing  countries  throughout  the  world. 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON 


FERGUSON  (EXPORT)  LIMITED  •  COVENTRY 


ENGLAND 


The  GODIVA  ' featherweight'  high-efficiency  fire  pump 

Britain’s  post-war  fire-fighting  requirements  for  Civil  Defence  broke  away  from 
previous  practice  and  nothing  suitable  existed. 

As  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  we  evolved  what  was  necessary,  this  time  a 
small  light-weight  high-efficiency  engine,  comparable  with  that  of  the  finest  sports 
car,  with  overhead  camshaft  and  valves,  and  a  very  efficient  pump. 

Important  features  are  easy  starting,  quick  and  easy  priming,  an  excellent  seal, 
and  an  inter-cooler  which  permits  the  use  of  anti-freeze. 

THE  ‘FEATHERWEIGHT’  DELIVERS  AT  120  P.S.I.  PUMP  PRESSURE  (8 Kg  cm»)  2S0  IMPERIAL  GALLONS  A  MINUTE 
(1135  hues)  OR  360  IMPERIAL  GALLONS  (1630  litres,  AT  60  P.S.I.  (4  22  Kg  cm*). 

The  unit,  which  weighs  only  350  lb.,  is  extremely  compact  and  accessible;  it  can  be  carried  upon  a 
light  trailer,  or  wheeled  upon  its  own  wheels  which,  with  their  axle,  are  instantly  detachable  so 
that  the  unit  is  easily  carried. 


GodiVa 

■  ICO  t«ACt 

TRAILER  PUMPS 


WIDDRINGTON  ROAD.  COVENTRY.  AND  163  PICCADILLY.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Printed  by  Frowde  &  Co.  (Pristfrs)  Ltd.,  242-244,  Old  Kent  Toad.  London.  S.E.I,  for  the  publishers.  Eastern  Worid  58.  Paddington  Street,  London, 
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